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IN THE SUMMER YOU WANT A GOOD NOVEL, 
AND YOU WILL FIND SOME IN THIS LIST. 


Take, for example, 
MR. VINCENT BROWN’S New Story, 


THE LAST SHORE, 


which is as powerful as ‘“ A Magdalen’s Husband,” 
and even wider in its appeal. 


The MORNING Post said that it contained “a most original 
attempt to commit a murder, which would make the fortune of a 
mere story-teller ;” and the PALL MALL GAZETTE called it “a 
very considerable piece of work, illuminated with countless 
flashes of fine insight and touches of generous feeling, written 
with finish and charged with passion.” - ; 


a THE LAST SHORE, 


By the Author of “A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 





THEN there is that eminently successful story 


THE FOURTH SHIP, 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, 
the SECOND EDITION of which is now in the 


Press, and the following excellent stories, every one 
of which is in lively demand : 

THE PEDESTAL - - - By Desmond Coke. 
BURIED ALIVE - - . By Arnold Bennett. 
THE MYSTERY OF MYRTLE 

COTTAGE - - «+ By Oswald Crawfurd. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BORDER- 

LAND - = -« - By W. Hope Hodgson. 
GREEN AT GREYHOUSE - - By R. S. Warren Bell. 





And next week there will be ready everywhere the 
new humorous story, 


e..9 
Gotty in Furrin’ Parts. 
By A. E. COPPING. 
With Dlustrations by WILL OWEN. 


One of the most mirth-provoking tales of the 
present generation, with a laugh at every turn. 





All these books are published by 


CHAPMAN « HALL, Ltd., 


whose imprint on a novel is a guarantee for good, 


clean, vigorous fiction. 











A. & C. BLACK’S 


THIRD SPRING LIST 


GARDENS OF ENGLAND. Painted by 
BEATRICE PARSONS. Described by E. T. COOK, Author 
of “Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens,” etc. Containing 
20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 7s, 6d. net. 


KEW GARDENS. Painted by T. MOWER 
MARTIN, R.C.A,, Artist of “Canada” in the same Seriés, 
Described by A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, Author of “Bonnie 
Scotland,” “Surrey,” etc., in the same Series. Containing 
24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 6s. net. 


GALLOWAY. Painted by JAMES FAED, Jun. 
Described by J. M. SLOAN. Containing 24 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. net. 


YORKSHIRE, The Vales and Wolds of the East and 

~_ West Ridings. Painted_and Described by GORDON HOME, 

Author and Artist of “ Yorkshire Coast and Moorland Scenes,” 

and “ Yorkshire Dales and Fells,” in the same Series. Con- 

taining 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Sketch Map. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


vd 

LIEGE AND THE ARDENNES. Painted 
by A. FORESTIER, Artist of “Brabant and East Flanders,” 
and “Bruges and West Flanders,” in the same Series. 
Described by G. W. T. OMOND, Author of “Brabant and 
East Flanders,” and “ Bruges and West Flanders,” in the same 
Series, Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


TYROL. Painted by E. HARRISON COMPTON. 
Described by W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. Containing 
24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 6s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE pointed out last week that those newspapers which, 
published garbled and lying reports with regard to the 
state of public opinion against the Suffragettes, as manifested 
by the demonstration in Hyde Park, were incurring a grave 
responsibility. Following upon the “highly successful ” 
meeting, where they were with great difficulty protected by 
the police from the just indignation of the crowd, the Suffra- 
gettes proceeded to give occasion for a serious brawl outside 
the House of Commons on Tuesday last. In the result 
twenty-nine women of ages ranging from twenty to fiity- 
two were arrested. The list of their names, as given in the 
papers, does not contain any that are familiar to us, and it 
therefore becomes evident that the older members of the 
Suffragette body have no desire to repeat their experiences 
of prison life. They prudently kept in the background 
and allowed the crown of martyrdom to be bestowed on 
the more recent recruits, some admirable specimens of 
which they had procured either by money or by influence. 
One of these delightful and no doubt “ delicately 
nurtured” ladies, on being courteously asked by a police- 
man to refrain from making a nuisance of herself, replied 
by spitting in his face and calling him “a dirty cad.” We 
shall probably be reproached and accused of desiring to 
revive “ the barbarous customs of the past,” but we cannot 
refrain from saying that some such punishment as twelve 
strokes of the birch-rod seems to be tout indiqué in the 
case of this bright specimen of womanhood. — 








We are glad to record the fact that at the meeting which 
preceded this demonstration certain signs of grace were 
shown by Lady Grove. She had the courage to remon- 
strate with the promoters of the disorderly raid on the 
House of Commons, and to point out to them that their 
cause would not be advanced by such methods. In answer 
to this she was exhorted by the elder Pankhurst to “ be true 
to her own sex.” It was not so long ago since Lady Grove 
was writing letters to the papers expressing her admiration 
of the “brave and noble women who were prepared to 
risk imprisonment for the sake of their cause,” or words to 
that effect. She has evidently acquired wisdom since then, 
and we are not without hope that continued association 
with the female hooligans who constitute the vast majority 





of those who are in favour of Women’s Suffrage will finally 
have the effect of inducing her to dissociate herself from 
so disreputable a movement. In any case she is to be cen- 
gratulated upon having revised her opinion as to the 
“ nobility and bravery” of the Pankhurst gang. 





Of course the gutter halfpenny press, headed by the Daily 
Mail, must needs seize upon and exploit for its own purposes 
these unseemly disturbances. In the Daily Mail of 
Wednesday, July 1st, we find three columns in the most 
prominent part of the paper devoted to what it calls in its 
sweet halfpenny way “ The Siege of St, Stephens.” ~The 
woman Leigh, who committed the outrage of breaking the 
windows of Mr, Asquith’s house, was interviewed by the 
Daily Mail, and the result of the interview appears under 
the heading “How we Broke the Prime Minister’s 
Windows.” The Daily Mail, by affording this prominence 
to the sayings of these two outrageous females is 
endeavouring to elevate them to the position of popular 
heroines, and it is disgraceful and surprising, even in a 
Harmsworthian paper, that such methods should be 
adopted. The two women, Leigh and New, have, we are 
glad to say, been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. We are sorry the magistrate could not 
make it six. 


Our sympathies are heartily with those husbands whoare 
afflicted with wives who feel it incumbent on them not only 
to hold views in favour of women’s suffrage, but also to air 
these views in public. We have had many letters from 
gentlemen in this predicament. One of them says: 


If you knew how it irritates me to see my poor name lugged 
from platform to platform ! 


This crie de ceur proceeds from a gentleman who has been 
separated from his wife for many years. His case is dis- 
tressing, but we doubt if it be as bad as that of the husband 
who is not separated from his wife, who loves and 
honours her, and who is compelled to sit at home 
and gnash his teeth while his better half proceeds, 
with flushed perspiring face and ungainly strides to limp 
through the streets in a procession with idiotically inscribed 
banners carried all round her. Not one married woman in a 
thousand can walk at a fast pace behind a band on a broiling 
hot summer’s day without producing the effect of ungain- 
liness. The best-looking woman would not come well out 
of such an ordeal. It isa further proof, if any were needed, 
that the female Suffragists are not normal women that they 
consented to walk in their procession. The natural 
womanly woman would have insisted upon being driven. 


Pending the establishment in THE AcaDEmy of a column 
consecrated to the rebuke of “Vulgar Errors,” it~ is 
desirable now and again to call attention in these pages to 
certain impudent assertions which have been exposed and 
refuted ad nauseam, which continue to be repeated ad 
nauseam majorem. In the first place there is the assumed 
premiss that lies behind all “ Progressive” argument on 
the question of education ; this premiss being that instruc- 
tion is a good in itself, and that the increase of instruction 
would mean, automatically and infallibly, the increase of 
every blessing and benefit. This proposition is not con- 
sidered asa question for argument, it is taken as axiomatic ; 
so far as we are aware it is not seriously contested by the 
“ Reactionaries”—who. may be defined as persons who 
still believe that the children of Christian parents should 
be taught the elements of Christianity. And yet if Euclid 
had said that things that are equal to the same thing are 
unequal to one another he would not have committed 
himself to an.“ axiom” so demonstrably false as this 
dogma of the Educationists. America is proud of her 
school system (strictly undenominational, of course), the 
result is crime rampant and triumphant. France: has 
succeeded in expelling Christ from her schools, the 
“Apache ”-has taken His place, Jn England we have had 
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our undenominational schools for thirty years, and we 
have bred the Hooligan. Renan once heard a Parisian 
gutter-boy pouring out a stream of filthy blasphemies, and 
the sage reflected, gravely enough, that the boy had, in 
fact, arrived at his own position—without having had the 
the trouble of learning Hebrew. 





It is not necessary, indeed, to go far afield to be satis- 
fied as to the utter uselessness and worse than uselessness 
of the ordinary ‘‘ School Board” education. Any one who 
is so unfortunate as to live near a primary school is aware 
that the boys and girls who pour out of the doors twice a 
day might, to all appearance, have learned their manners 
and morals at the monkey-house in the Zoo. With voices 
raucous and abominable they scream out bestialities and 
obscenities in the hideous cockney corruption of our 
mother-tongue ; one glance at them is enough to assure the 
onlooker that they have less sense of decency than some 
of the brutes; their chief pleasure seems to consist in 
doing damage to something, or in making themselves 
pestilent and disgusting nuisances to somebody or other. 
It is not the habit of THe AcADEmMy to make unfounded 
assertions on any subject ; so we may state at once that 
some of the most offensive and horrible incidents in Swift’s 
account of the Yahoos could easily be paralleled by those 
who really know the product of the County Council 
Schools. Without decency, without reverence, without 
a scintilla of sense as to what a human being—much less a 
Christian—should be, these hordes are growing up for the 
terror and danger and disgust of the next generation. One 
fervently hopes that the knaves and fools who have done 
their best to put French, advanced physiology, and the 
violin in the place of Christian doctrine will be the first to 
fall into the cesspool that they have digged—that they have 
digged, be it remembered, with open eyes, after warnings, 
grave and often repeated. Their favourite catchword is 
“ Drains or Dogma?” their end, let us trust, will be in the 
cloaca maxima that they have prepared. 


We have mentioned among the minor vices of the 
London children their horrible enunciation of our most 
beautiful language. Minor in a sense it is, but it is not 
negligible to those who reverence Beauty, anc ensue it in 
all things—in speech not the least. It is not a negligible 
fault to those who remember that human speech was in 
the beginning music, that speech amongst truly civilised 
peoples has always consisted of varied tones and cadences, 
and even now, and in Great Britain, in certain remote 
places, the commonest phrase has something of the 
charm and melody of song. Even now, in Wales, Cal- 
vinistic Methodism, which has destroyed so much, has not 
been able to destroy the natural music of speech, and 
though the preacher’s doctrine may be unmusical 
enough, his tones are like the neumes of an incantation. 
From such heights have we fallen. A correspondent of 
Tue AcapEeMy has defended the Cockney speech as a 
“ dialect,” but if he will consult Ruskin he will see that it 
has no claim to that honourable title. A dialect is a 
survival of ancient speech ; “ Cockneyism ” is the product 
of bad gin, bad beer, bad life, bad schools. ‘“ Aow, I sai, 
wot abahrt that laidy and your farvver,” is not in the 
sphere of “ the bird that sings her lane,” or of : 


Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
And fill it in a silver tassie ; 

That I may drink before I go, 
A service to my bonnie lassie. 


We regret that by an oversight the name of Canon 
Rawnsley was included in the general indictment which 
we brought against the sayings and doings of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress. Canon Rawnsley in making an attack 
on objectionable books wag merely carrying on the cam- 
paign which had been started by Tot AcaDeEMy itself, and 








we must therefore make a point of differentiating between 
him and the other speakers at the Congress. It is of 
course probable that individual speakers may have spoken 
well and to the point, and our indictment was directed 
against the whole trend of the Congress. Space did not 
allow us to go into the merits or demerits of individual 
speakers, 


An anonymous correspondent of the Outlook writes a 
letter over the signature “ Inquirer,” and we quote the 
following sentence from it: ‘As for THE AcapEmy, I 
conceive its last pretence of reviewing Mr. George Gran- 
ville Greenwood’s elaborate and finely and carefully 
written work on the disputed question of the authorship of 
the Shakespeare plays—I think I may say that the reputa- 
tion of THE ACADEMY will not be enhanced by the inser- 
tion of so abusive a diatribe.””’ We are surprised to see 
that our usually courteous contemporary the Outlook should 
open its correspondence columns to anonymous and illite- 
rate persons who indulge in ill-considered depreciation not 
only of THE AcaDEmy, but of the two other leading literary 
papers in London, the Saturday Review and the Atheneum. 
“Tnquirer” may have achieved the feat of conceiving the 
last pretence of reviewing a book (whatever that may 
mean), but he does not know how to write English, and his 
letter is both foolish and impertinent, and if the editor of 
the Outlook had not been suffering from what we hope is 
only a temporary aberration of intellect he would have 
consigned it to its right place—the waste-paper basket. 


A gentleman who signs himself “ Nonconformist ” 
wrote the other day to the Standard giving expression to 
a feeling which must be shared by all reasonable people. 
He complained bitterly of the way in which the Noncon- 
formist pulpit is given up to sheer unblushing political 
propaganda, and he pointed out that something very like 
ostracism and boycotting was applied to any member of a 
Nonconformist community who ventured to have opinions 
of his own which did not coincide with those of the general 
body. This is a scandalous state of affairs, and it has long 
been notorious. It is refreshing to find that there are at 
any rate some Nonconformists who do not acquiesce. We 
can well understand that the gentleman who writes this 
letter prefers not to sign his name in view of the sort of 
treatment he may expect to get from the unscrupulous 
politicians who abuse their position as ministers of so-called 
religion. In Wednesday’s Standard there appeared a letter 
from Mr, Sylvester Horne in reply to “ Nonconformist.” 
Mr. Horne’s reply takes the form of impudent rudeness. 
He says: 

Either your correspondent is not a Nonconformist at all, or he 
belongs to that small section, rapidly disappearing, of invincibly 
ignorant Nonconformists on whom history is wasted, and with 
whom argument is vain. 


In Thursday’s Standard appears “ Nonconformist’s ” 
reply, and he has little difficulty in making mincemeat of 
Mr. Horne’s preposterous letter. We wish we had space 
to quote the whole of “‘ Nonconformist’s” letter, as it is full 
of instruction. Incidentally he is able to show up Mr. 
Runciman, whose ludicrous remarks about the preponder- 
ance of Nonconformists in England we referred to the 
other day. He conclusively shows that Mr. Runciman, 
who professes to know all about Nonconformists, is in a 
state of profound ignorance as to their most elementary 
views and beliefs. We quote the last part of ‘“‘ Noncon- 
formist’s” letter : “ If I had the whole of one day’s issue of 
your paper I could almost fill it with Nonconformist 
blunders as idiotic as Mr. Runciman’s, committed by this 
very type of pulpit politician which Mr. Horne calls 
‘distinguished Nonconformist laymen.’ That is why we 
distrust their presence in the pulpit, not only because they 
come there pretending to do something which they 
cannot do, bat because outside the churches they pretend 
to be that which they are not. Why should not the word 
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hypocrisy be used to describe men who come to churches 
as distinguished ‘ Nonconformist laymen,’ when their real 
business is to preach Radical Socialism and cadge for 
votes? The real meaning of such a propaganda as that 
at Whitefield’s Tabernacle is clear enough. It is nothing 
more than an attempt to make haste slowly through 
Radicalism to the goal of Socialism. Only at the last Free 
Church Council meeting one of these reverend politicians 
let the cat out of the bag by plaintively hoping that his 
Socialist friends would not make their task harder by dis- 
tributing secularist pamphlets outside their P.S.A. meetings. 
Since Mr. Horne is good enough to suggest I have no right 
to the title of ‘ Nonconformist,’ I put it to him whether 
he has any right to describe his work at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle as either Nonconformist or religious.” 


The Committee on Lotteries has been accumulating 
some remarkable information. The Solicitor for the Post 
Office has informed it that in the first half of 1907 only 
986,000 sixpenny postal-orders were issued, while in the 
latter half the issue rose to 10,881,000. They have now 
fallen to under half a million. That is to say, the Limerick 
craze is burst. On the top of Sir Robert Hunter’s pleasing 
news enter a Mr. Hamilton Edwards, director and managing 
editor of the Amalgamated Press, who informed the Com- 
mittee that he had very detinite views on the Limerick 
question, and that the Amalgamated Press did not think 
these competitions necessary for the circulation of news- 
papers, and had started their own ‘competitions only 
because their rivals had them, and because they were 
bound in self-defence to do so in the interests of their 
shareholders Thereupon Lord Beauchamp remarked, 
“You regard them as valueless to high-class papers?” 
To which Mr. Edwards replied, “Certainly.” It is 
delicious to find the Amalgamated Press taking the 
high moral line. If it were not for competitiuns of 
one sort or another the Harmsworth newspapers would 
scarcely be the flourishing concerns that they are at the 
moment. Quite lately the Evening News put up for com- 
petition twelve prizes, in the shape of free tours through 
Europe. All you had to do to be one of the twelve lucky 
recipients was to get through £300 worth of hard work in 
canvassing for subscribers for the Evening News. The 
Daily Mail is following suit by offering to send twenty 
young women who are readers of the paper on a three 
weeks’ tour through Europe next August tree of expense. 
Here, again, it is a question of obtaining subscriptions for 
the Daily Mail. The more subscriptions you get, the 
more likely are you to be one of the twenty lucky young 
women. In the eye of the law, of course, this may not be 
a lottery, but on the face of it it is a very dubious and 
paltry way of obtaining increased circulation. We hope 
that Mr. Edwards has definite views about it. 


The incident of the exclusion from the list of those 
invited to the King’s Garden Party of certain Members of 
Parliament has caused considerable comment. The 
gentlemen who were not invited to the Garden Party are 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Snowden, and 
Mr. Grayson, and it is surely obvious to any reasonable 
being that the King has aright to invite to his Garden Party 
those people whom he wishes to meet, and his Majesty 
is under no obligation whatever to invite people merely 
because they happen to be Members of Parliament. We 
ourselves cannot imagine any one in their senses inviting 
Mr. Keir Hardie to a garden party, but that, of course, is a 
matter of opinion. In the case of Mr. Victor Grayson, the 
spectacle of empty bottles lying about might at any 
moment prove too great a temptation, and we understand 
that bottle-throwing is not included amongst the sports 
which are supposed to be congenial to the Royal Family. 
In the case of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, it is generally under- 
stood that he was not asked on the ground that he 
accompanied into the Lobby the few Socialist extremists 
who disapproved of his Majesty’s visit to the Tsar. We 
can imagine no better reason for not inviting him. 








BEFORE THE DAWN 


If Love reveal himself, to haggard eyes, 
Compact of Lust and curiosity, 

And turn a pallid face away from thee 
To seek elsewhere a harlot’s paradise ; 

If Faith be perjured and if Truth be lies, 
And thy great oak of life a rotten tree, 

Where shall we hide, my soul, how shall we flee 
The eternal fire, the worm that never dies ? 


O born to be rejected and denied, 

Scorn of the years and sport of all the days, 
Must the gray future still repeat the past ? 
O thrice betrayed and seven times crucified, 

Is there no issue from unhappy ways, 
No peace, no hope, no loving arms at last ? 

A. D. 
Paris, November, 1898. 








REVIEWS 
AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 


African Nature Notes and Reminiscences. By FREDERIC 
CourTENAY SELOus, F.Z.S. (Macmillan and Co., tos. 
net.) 


IF there is one thing more than another on which we love 
to regard ourselves as superior to the peoples of other 
nations it is on our notions of “sport.” But it is open to 
question whether, in regard to more branches than one of 
this “‘ sport,” we are not living in a fool’s paradise. To 
some of us, at any rate, it seems that that form of sport 
which is more particularly associated with the primzval 
savage in us, with the hunter’s instinct, is in a pitiably 
degenerate condition. It has, as it were, run to seed. 
Having no longer to kill in order to support life, we kill for 
the lust of killing. This was well enough a generation or 
so ago, when this killing was associated with all the cunning 
of the hunter’s craft ; but to-day, in so far as game-shooting, 
for example, is concerned, this craft is left to menials. 
The lord of the manor and his guests assemble at the 
appointed time to indulge in an orgie of slaughter. Caring 
little and knowing less of the lore of the moors and woods, 
they meet to destroy the creatures which, save only as 
flying shots, interest them not at all. To secure the huge 
bags which are now demanded, every bird and beast that 
in the remotest degree seems, to their unobservant 
servants, to threaten this harvest of the gun is ruthlessly 
and shamelessly branded as “vermin” and slain ; till our 
land is become one huge game-preserve, depleted of all 
its more interesting native fauna to secure this sorry 
end! This is pitiful enough, but it becomes still more 
so when we reflect that a large percentage of this 
“vermin” never did at any time threaten or in any 
way damage this precious game; while in other cases 
birds which kept down such pests as rats and mice, and 
kept the increase of smaller birds in check, have been 
wantonly shot down, to the immense harm of the farmer 
and gardener. All this, and more, has been done for the 
alien pheasant, which alive is seldom seen, save when 
forming a target, and when dead can only add to the 
luxuries of life. Surely the nation has made a tremendous 
sacrifice for a very small gain! The creatures which have 
been wiped out for this were the nation’s heritage, yet 
no man has yet called Hold! Let it not, however, be 
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supposed that we advocate the suppression of game- 
preservation, Far from it; but we do hold that some 
restrictions should be placed on the liberty now given to 
those who own broad acres to slay as it may please them. 
National monumenis are duly protected, even when on 
private land, and the wild fauna of the nation should be 
similarly protected against total extermination. Else will 
our children call curses upon us. 

But enough of this sickening picture. Let us console 
ourselves with the reflection that not all game-preservers 
are vile, and that we have still many sportsmen, in the best 
sense of the term, among us. One of the chiefest of these, 
and a mighty hunter, is Mr. F. C. Selous. And, happily, 
he has given to the world a record of his hunting such as 
makes the pulses beat to read. He has gone boldly where 
there was more than a spice of danger, and more than 
once he has but narrowly escaped the grip of violent 
death, for hunger and thirst and fever have assailed him ; 
savage peoples, and scarcely less savage beasts, have 
hunted him, yet out of the strife he has emerged safely. Of 
these adventures, and of the strange ways of the peoples 
and beasts among which he has lived during his sojourns 
in what was then the “ Dark Continent” he has already 
told us much. But the story is not yet ended. Some 
fresh chapters thereof have just been given to the world in 
his latest book, “‘ African Nature Notes and Reminiscences,” 
and these prove, in many ways, even more delightful than 
all he has yet written. 

Not the least valuable part of this new volume will be 
found in his criticisms of the theory of Protective Colora- 
tion, which the philosophical naturalist has framed to 
account for the often remarkable coloration which animals 
present. Mr. Selous has always been a very close observer 
of the ways of the animals he hunted, not merely of neces- 
sity, but trom his innate love of wild nature. And,asa 
consequence, he has accumulated a vast store of facts of 
supreme importance as evidence in piecing together the 
riddle of Life. But we venture to think that Mr. Selous 
has not always been happy in his interpretation of these 
facts, for while he admits that this theory has been strained 
to the breaking-point by some of its more enthusiastic 
champions, yet, in spite of objections, it is, on the whole, 
a thoroughly sound working hypothesis, It is certain 
that the interpretation given by the author of this colora- 
tion is in some cases at any rate, to say the least, fanciful 
and unsupported by facts of any kind; on the contrary, 
there is overwhelming evide.ce to show that if the present 
conceptions are wrong Mr. Selous is most certainly no less 
so. Many of the facts that he quotes tell directly against 
his contentions, and afford the strongest evidence in 
support of the theory he so unsparingly condemns, Never- 
theless, it is well that such challenges should be thrown 
down, for nothing but good can result therefrom. And 
if only for what he has to say on this much-vexed question 
his book is well worth reading ; indeed, it must be read by 
all future workers on this theme. 

No less than three chapters are devoted to the lion, and 
these are splendid ; there seems to be no single aspect of 
the lion’s life-history that he has left untouched, though on 
ym points there are yet facts which he must have to 
ell us. 

Of those leviathans the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, 
and the elephant he has seen more probably than any man 
now living, and there seems to be little concerning them 
that has escaped him. And this is well, for he has been 
able to contradict much that has been said by other less 
observant men, as well as by those who have had but a 
slight acquaintance with these animalsin a wild state. He 
shows, for instance, that the rhinoceros is by no means the 
savage, morose creature which some would have us believe. 

And he draws besides a lurid picture of the senseless 
slaughter which in times past so-called sportsmen have 
indulged in. No man will ever again be able to hunt as 
Mr. Selous has hunted, and it would have been well if 
those who followed in his steps had used their opportuni- 
ties with like mercifulness and consideration, so that they 
too could make the proud bpast that no animal was éver 





killed for the sake of killing. But reckless as some: of 
these men have been, their onslaught would not account 
for the extermination of the large game animals that has 
taken place over huge areas of country, and is still going 
on, and this because of the unrestricted use of firearms by 
the natives. Armed as they were in earlier times their 
onslaughts were feeble as compared with the destruction 
which they are now-able to execute with modern weapons 
of precision. 

His notes on hyznas and wild dogs are particularly 
interesting, more especially since so much of what he has 
to say is new. In many ways the chapter on that scourge 
the Tsetze fly, and its relation to the buffalo, is even more 
important, and must be carefully studied by all who are 
engaged in fighting that dread disease the sleeping sick- 
ness, and the similar “nagana” which attacks horses and 
cattle with such singular virulence. 

Of antelopes and their ways, of lesser creatures, and of 
strange treesand plants there will be found scattered up and 
down these pages much that~has never been previously 
recorded, and probably: for the very good reason that 
what is set down could only have been garnered by one 
who has spent long years in the wild fastnesses. 

The concluding chapters of this most delightful book are 
devoted to an account of the bushmen of the interior of 
South Africa, and herein a great deal of the highest value 
to the anthropologist will be found. His account of these 
people is the more valuable because much of what he 
describes is now a matter of history, for these savage 
peoples are swiftly coming under the influence of 
“ civilisation,” and this to their own hurt. 

With a word as to the illustrations this brief survey must 
close. Though few in number, the pictures, which render 
these delicious pages even more fascinating, are drawn by 
Mr. E. Caldwell, and this is as much as to say they are in 
every way worthy of the book. 





MICHAEL DAVITT 


Michael Davilt. By F,. SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON. 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


MicuHaEL Davitt—the greatest of all Fenians—has found 
an eloquent and devoted chronicler in Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington : 


His stormy career as Irish revolutionary has an absorbing 
fascination for all who are interested in the Irish Question, or 
simply in the story of a life of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
ideals, 


The conception of Michael Davitt as formed by most 
English minds was that of a ruthless conspirator convicted 
of inciting to assassination, a very dangerous associate of 
that most dangerous Fenian Brotherhood, and an implac- 
able enemy of Great Britain. In these pages we shall 
find in perhaps a political opponent a personal friend of 
singular nobility of character and tenderness of heart per- 
vading the whole of his life’s work, which was one 
continued effort to free Ireland from all control by Great 
Britain and to make her one of the independent nations 
of the world. 

Michael Davitt was born at the village of Straide, county 
Mayo, on March 25th, 1846—the year immediately pre- 
ceding the Great Famine. He came of an Irish-speaking 
peasant stock, and he retained a fluency in the Gaelic 
tongue to the day of his death : 


It was the famine which gave Michael Davitt to Ireland. The 
tales of it were amongst the earliest lessors which he learned in 
that exile into which landlordism subsequently drove them from 
the lips of his father and mother. 


The Davitts left Ireland soon after the famine and 
settled in Haslingdean, in Lancashire. After a short 
period of schooling Michael entered a factory when only 
eleven years old, and there lost an arm ; so he went toa 
Wesleyan school. But as his life in England made him 
more uncompromisingly Irish, so did his Nonconformist 
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Church. Asa boy he showed his first gift for organisation 
in defence of the chapels—Rochdale, Bacup, and Hasling- 
dean—when threatened by the fanatic vandalism of the 
anti-Catholic riots, and (though only a one-armed boy) 
showe‘ his courage and power of leadership. 

From school he went to the Haslingdean Post Office, 
kept by Cockroft, the printer, and at fifteen was “ printer’s 
devil” and newsboy, and here the call of Fenianism came 
to him. The seed of Fenianism fell on fallow ground, and 
soon Michael Davitt was a leading and active member of 
this brotherhood—in impulse political, in practice too 
often criminal. But Davitt was by nature and conviction 
humanitarian. From the first he opposed himself with all 
his might to outrage and violence. The very act for which 
he suffered in liberty and reputation was a successful 
attempt to prevent a fellow-Fenian committing murder. He 
wrote a letter to induce a headstrong youth to defer his 
intended deed of crime until he had consulted the Fenian 
chiefs. Davitt had prepared these latter, and the 
assassination was forbidden and prevented. 

But later this letter (Davitt himself afterwards charac- 
terised it “astupid letter”) was seized as an incident 
in the discovery and suppression of a plot to provide arms 
for the Fenian cause. In his trial Davitt refused to defend 
himself from the seeming criminality of his letter by 
revealing the name of those others involved, and he went 
to his grave without one word from the man whom he had 
saved from committing murder. He obtained high com- 
mendation from his Judge, Chief Justice Cockburn, while 
sentencing him to fifteen years’ penal servitude, The 
tortures of his term of penal servitude are recounted by 
Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington very graphically and with much 
virulence. 

Prison discipline was more brutal in the early ’seventies 
than it is now. It is probably true, too, that excessive 
measures of precaution were taken to ensure against the 
possibility of Davitt’s escape, for the nerves of England at 
the time were much strained. Fenianism was a bugbear, 
almost a terror. But we cannot believe that the successive 
Governments responsible allowed such severity to be prac- 
tised on political grounds as to justify comparison with the 
worst Russian methods. Nearly eight years were spent in 
prison before his first release. He was confined again 
several times during his ticket-of-leave for political indis- 
cretions, And these many years were spent in deep 
thought on social reform as well as on the cause of Ireland. 

In prison also he wrote “ Leaves from a Prison Diary,” 
which has had its influence on subsequent prison reform. 
On his release from penal servitude he was welcomed 
by Mr. Butt, the leader of the National party, of whom he 
recorded very kindly recollections. Soon after he met 
Charles Stewart Parnell, and their first meeting prompted 
from Davitt this appreciation : 


An Englishman of the strongest type moulded for an Irish 
purpose. 

The hero of these chronicles was to the very corea 
Home Ruler. In Ireland he was heart and soul a Nationalist, 
and in England, too, for he deprecated strongly the 
support given by the Irish Party to the Unionist Education 
Bill in 1902, which he looked on as undue interference 
with the interests of Nonconformists, 

In Russia he took great interest in the cause of Freedom ; 
in Palestine he was a Zionist ; and last and most forcibly 
was he a Home Ruler when he went to Pretoria in 1go00. 
He helped the Irish Brigade to arrive to the assistance of the 
Boers, and urged very strongly that the late gallant Colonel 
Villebois de Mareuil should return to France and bring 
a formidable body of volunteers to the side of the Boers. 
In Parliament he was never much at home, and so was 
not a great success. For many years he refused to be 
elected, because he held that the Parliament at West- 
minster had no moral right to legislate for Ireland. 

But his personal influence was very really felt in his 
many lecturing tours in the United States and in Australia, 
and in the appeals he made on popular subjects through 
Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales (never more so 








than when addressing Ulster democrats), and his percep- 
tion in political tactics was shown by his heart-and-soul 
support of the Ladies’ Land League. His great work was 
the part he took before the Times’ Commission, and Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington says (p. 164) : 

Point by point the case of the Times was met by Davitt. He, 
and not Parnell or Lewis, was the chief organiser of the 
defence. 

He made some wonderful statements before that Com- 
mission. 

Michael Davitt remained a Catholic all his life; but he was 
always an opponent of the exercise of temporal influence 
and power by the hierarchy. He owed nothing to the 
priests. The second great disaster of his life—his bank- 
ruptcy—was due to the over-zealous intervention of the 
Church on his behalf in his election for North Meath, 
which was nullified, with bankruptcy as the result : 

The priests taking no steps whatever to rescue from this fate 
the man whom they had led into it. 

Michael Davitt’s chief contributions to literature were 
“The Fall of Feudalism” (a history of the land war), 
“Leaves from a Prison Diary,” and “The Great Boer 
War,” and he started and edited the Labour World, but it 
lived only eight months. He was 2 liberal contributor to 
many journals. 

A fine chapter concludes this biography, “ Davitt as 
Prophet of the Future Ireland,” and Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington, 
writing of his work, says : 

It is meant above all for the young—for the youth of Great 

Britain and other countries, that they may learn something of 
the greatest Irishman of the nineteenth century and may be led 
to an appreciation of his ideals. 
Yes, it is well that this Life as it is written should be care- 
fully read by the youth of Great Britain—a record of 
devotion to ideals of duty, of great courage and great 
kindness. 

It is well, above all, that it should be carefully studied 
as it is written by Unionists. They should mark well 
the spirit of Davitt’s Nationalism and of Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington’s : 

Michael Davitt’s outlook upon the world was that it was free 

from the spirit of hate. . . . For persons and peoples he 
had no feeling ofhate. Not even England, which had treated him 
so badly. (P. 270.) 
But it is claimed that his influence prevented the con- 
clusion of the Arbitration Treaty with the United States in 
1897 ; and we saw him during the Boer War bringing 
Irish volunteers to the Boer Army. We read of his 
regrets that he failed to bring a volunteer force from 
France, and that Irish America refused to reinforce the 
Boers. His Free Ireland was to be 

United with England, as with other countries, by the bonds of 

commercial and social intercourse solely. 
And one incident as it is written of in these pages will 
remind us of the words of the great Liberal protagonist of 
Home Rule, William Ewart Gladstone. Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington (writing of the Phoenix Park murders) : 

Davitt assisted in drafting the manifesto issued to the public 
by Parnell and the rest repudiating the Phoenix Park crime. 
With perhaps needless emphasis some have thought. 

And Gladstone, speaking of Irish Nationalists in those 
days, said : 

They are marching through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire. 





BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


The Story of British Diplomacy: its Makers and Movements, 
By T. H. S. Escort. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Tus is an interesting book on an interesting subject, 
written cautiously, and attempting to condense into fifteen 
chapters a large amount of matter, some of it new, and all 
of it in a rather new light. No man can put into so small 
a compass the history of diplomacy from the time when 
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Henry VII. was his own Foreign Minister to the time when 
King Edward VII. “has informally become the head of 
our diplomatic system.” It is too large a subject, and it is 
a pity that Mr. Escott did not begin with Canning, and do 
more at large, and more connectedly, the work that he has 
pressed into a rosary of facts, notices, and anecdotes of 
varied size and value, rather fitfully strung together. But 
his object was to tell much, and he has achieved it in his 
own way, which it is ungrateful perhaps to wish were 
another way. 

The difficulties of diplomacy under modern conditions 
are such that either the whole art has been transformed, as 
in our own case, where popular control is likely to upset the 
nicest calculations of plenipotentiaries, or else the difficulty 
is met by a much greater power being given, or taken, by 
the permanent head of the State—in other words, by a 
visible movement towards absolutism. Or else there is a 
constant resort to that form of diplomacy which is 
as old as Nebuchadnezzar, and which Napoleon described 
as “ boot and spur,” and thought to be the best in the 
end, The ordinary man is apt to undervalue diplomacy in 
use and power ; and to have corrected this mistake is Mr. 
Escott’s chief merit. It is like a current in a stream. 
You can row or swim against it, but the moment you 
cease from active effort it masters you, and even when 
you are rowing or swimming it is still at work deter- 
mining, checking, sometimes ending your efforts. Indeed, 
it creates the very situations which excite active effort, 
the rowing or swimming, which in this case mean wars 
and armed demonstration. Mr. Escott is at his best 
when he deals with Canning, for whom he has as much 
enthusiasm as he will allow his pen to express for any one. 
Canning has, unfortunately for himself, been enshrined 
in malicious but excellent literature. Did he not appear 
in a glory of roses and wine in Praed? and in various 
ugly parts of blood, rapine, and plunder in the Letters of 
Peter Plymley? It is now time that every one did him 
justice. Lord Palmerston has been appreciated before, 
but rarely more impartially than in this book. If there is 


something to add it would be a fuller account of his 


commercial instincts. If he lectured and bustled all 
the Chancelleries in Europe, and told them to reform 
their ways, he always had a frank and honestly expressed 
view that the more the delinquents behaved well, the more 
trade would come to them and the more profit England 
would get out of them. Mr. Escott does not tell suffi- 
ciently the story of how much commerce and finance have 
really directed modern diplomacy. The moment Pitt 
began to shift the balance of power by subsidies the 
financiers became much more important persons in politics. 
The growth of national and municipal debts and the modern 
business system, so largely based upon credit, are what 
have really caused the secret and ambiguous elements to 
diminish in diplomacy. It was these things which upset 
Castlereagh. It was the craving which investors have for 
order that made the Quadruple Treaty against French 
Jacobinism. He does not mention why we connived at and 
encouraged the Confederate privateers in the American 
Civil War, because we gained so prodigiously in the 
carrying trade and the Jingo movement of 1878 was almost 
wholly a child of the Stock Exchange. Indeed, although 
the late Queen was delighted with Aberdeen for his pacific 
policy, and thought “it promoted trade and so civilisa- 
tion,” that praise was partly due to the fact that it allowed 
foreign monarchs to rule their peoples with no protest 
from without and suppressed protests from within, whereas 
Palmerston really cared nothing for the Courts he dealt 
with except in so far as they were good for trade. Mr. 
Escott might have emphasised all these points. The book, 
which the reader will leave with regret, has also a very dry 
vein of humour about it. The author, for example, is 
speaking of the Holy Alliance suggested by the Czar 
Alexander, because of the Divine calling of Emperors, 
who were to assist one another in religion, peace, and 
justice : 

The only two potentates who received no invitation from the 
Czar were the Pope and the Sultan ; the former was omitted as 





being the tyrant of Christendom, the latter because he was not 
a Christian at all. The Austrian Emperor, having read the paper, 
remarked, “ If this refers to religion, it is for my confessor to con- 
sider ; if to politics, it is the business of Metternich.” The Duke 
of Wellington thought the English Parliament would have liked 
something a little more precise. On the other hand, the English 
Prince Regent, while not authorising his ambassador to sign the 
Alliance, sent from the Brighton Pavilion his blessing to a compact 
conceived in the interest of morality, religion, and all the virtues. 





A PERIOD OF MUSICAL 
HISTORY 


The Life of William Sterndale Bennett. By his Son, J. R. 
STERNDALE BENNETT. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Leaves from the Fournals of Sir George Smart. By H. 
BERTRAM Cox and C. L. E. Cox. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) 


Garcia the Centenarian and his Times. By M. STERLING 
MACKINLAY. (Blackwood and Sons, 15s. net.) 


THESE three books take us through a long period of musical 
history. Between them they more than cover the whole 
of the nineteenth century, and, although each is nominally 
a personal biography, we can glean from them a fairly 
complete picture of the state of musical art in this country 
in particular, with a good many glimpses of musical persons 
and things elsewhere. Curiously enough, the book which 
takes up the most strictly personal attitude contributes the 
largest share to the general picture. The title of Mr. 
Mackinlay’s book shows that he intended to do more than 
tell the events in the life of the great singing teacher, and 
the Journal of Sir George Smart was kept to record his 
impressions of current events as he saw them; so that 
together these volumes form a commentary on life and 
manners from 1776 to 1906. Mr. J. R. Sterndale Bennett, 
on the other hand, is concerned simply with the story of 
his father’s comparatively short life (1816-1875), and yet he 
has succeeded in drawing a wonderfully truthful and living 
picture of the state of music in England throughout the 
middle of the last century. 

Mr. Mackinlay would fain have done this and more 
through a whole century. He spends many pages in sum- 
marising contemporary European history—political, social, 
and artistic—but often does so without any regard to his 
subject. Facts are told merely because they happened to 
take place at the same time as Garcia was celebrating his 
eleventh, twentieth, or fifty-first birthday, not because they 
had any bearing on his life or because he had any share in 
them. In 1826 Garcia was singing with his father in the 
first season of Italian opera in New York. Every detail as 
to the history of opera in America might be held to be 
relevant, but why should we be asked to picture Sejior 
Garcia (the father) buying a newspaper and reading that 
“the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia died at Taganrog on 
December 1st after a few days’ indisposition” ? This is 
one among a hundred cases where the author has forced 
history and his subject together when naturally they were 
as far apart as Taganrog and New York, and whenever he 
does so we feel that he has forgotten the real meaning of the 
title of his book, “Garcia and his Times.” History only 
becomes a man’s “ Times” when it is part of his expe- 
rience, when it has had some effect on his career or left 
its impress on his mind. Then, and only then, is it worth 
while to get at it through that man’s mind. Nor in this 
case was there any need to go in search of history where. 
with to make Garcia’s “ Times.” He was a child with his 
grandparents in Madrid during the Peninsular War ; he was 
at Naples when Murat’s attempt to regain that throne led 
to his public execution in the courtyard of the Castle of 
Pizzo ; he lived in Paris from 1830 onward until the Revo- 
lution of 1848, when he finally settled in England. Of all 
these opportunities Mr. Mackinlay has made use, but he 
has failed to bring us into touch with the personality of his 
subject, and one gains only a hazy impression of how far 
Garcia was really affected by these and other stirring 
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events. The best chapters are those which tell of the 
careers of his pupils, his methods of teaching, of which Mr. 
Mackinlay had personal experience, and the invention of 
the laryngoscope ; but these have to be unearthed from the 
mass of matter which is meant to be picturesque but only 
succeeds in being tedious, 

In a work of autobiography such as Sir George Smart’s 
Journal we cannot complain that the history is not given 
to us through the mind of the subject. Rather it is the 
other way, and if the vision is blocked, the fault is in the 
mind through which the events have had to pass before 
they make our picture. A book of this kind to be 
interesting requires both that the writer shall have passed 
through events and lived with people of moment, and that 
he shall have realised something of their value. In the 
latter Sir George Smart failed. He visited Paris in the 
short Peace of 1802, and he walked about it making his 
little comments. He was “much dissatisfied ” with Notre 
Dame, remarked that Buonaparte’s Mameluke regiment 
looked like Chinese, went to the féfe in the Tuileries on 
the thirteenth anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, 
and recorded that “ the jets d’eau were playing ; altogether 
it was the finest sight I ever saw.” It was the same man 
years afterwards (1825), when he took a tour throug 
Germany and Austria. He visited Beethoven at Vienna and 
heard “his second manuscript quartet” (posth. A minor) 
played for the first time. He heard music in most of 
the chapels royal and opera-houses of Germany ; in each 
case he compared the pitch with his own and noted that 
here it was acomma above, there a quarter of a tone below, 
his fork. Nor did he forget to remark that when Beethoven, 
who was stone deaf, seized a violin to show how a passage 
in his quartet should be expressed, he played flat, but his 
only remark on the music is that 

It is three-quarters of an hour long. It is most chromatic, 

and there is a slow movement entitled “Praise for the 
recovery of an invalid.” Beethoven intended to allude to him- 
self, I suppose, for he was very ill during the early part of this 
year. 
Again, we find that a man’s “times” are only what he 
himself can assimilate. Beethoven’s works were no part of 
Sir George Smart’s times, and his account of them sheds 
no new light upon them for us. But of his own times, his 
environment here in England, the Court music of George IV. 
and William IV., the position of musical art and the artist 
in this country at the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoria Sir George gives a striking picture. That a man 
of his obtuse fibre was considered the first musician of the 
country is some indication of the position of affairs. He 
had plenty of opportunity of officiating at Court functions ; 
royal funerals and coronations abounded, and apparently 
he always gave satisfaction, for he early learnt to make 
flattering speeches regardless of truth and common sense. 
When King George IV. asked for his candid opinion of a 
certain singer he preferred to reply : 

“It would be presumptuous in me to offer an opinion to your 
Majesty, who is so good a judge of musical affairs.” “Well done !” 
said the King, “that is the sort of answer which will carry you 
safely through every Court in Europe.” 


Even George IV. must have despised him for it, but he rose 
to the top of the tree. A musician was expected to be 
rather despicable, to receive favours but to keep his place, 
and even late in life, when his position was assured, Sir 
George 

Was very particular never to bring his wife or other members 
of his family to the State or other interesting ceremonies at which 
he was so constantly conducting. 

From this Journal we can well understand the artistic 
deadness in which English music lay, and how poor a 
creature, intellectually and socially, a musician was expected 
to be, when at the beginning of the late Queen’s reign 
Sterndale Bennett returned from his first visit to Leipzig to 
begin his musical life in London. The years of pupilage 
at the Royal Academy of Music were over, with his 
concerto in C minor he had conquered the prejudice of 
the Leipzig musicians and caused them to reverse the 
dictum, “ein englische Componist—kein Componist.” 








Sir George Smait had visited Leipzig a dozen years before, 
and may have contributed something to the prejudice. In 
the flush of success Bennett came back to sit down in his 
chambers at Great Titchfield Street and wait for pianoforte 
pupils. Through the pupils who came to him in time, 
though none too readily, Bennett waged the most important 
part of his battle against the false views of music which 
prevailed. We learn how he set his face against teaching 
the “fantasias” which were the delight of young ladies 
of fashion, and edited sonatas by Haydn, Clementi, and 
Dussek in a series called ‘ Classical Practice ;” and in a 
later chapter the testimony of pupils is called to show 
how his sensitive yet steadfast temperament was always a 
refining influence upon their taste, and how his love of true 
art became impressed upon them. Throughout the long 
story of a busy life we see Bennett meeting quietly but 
strongly the remnants of the old barbarous attitude towards 
music and musicians which has died hard in England. 
His difficulties with the Philharmonic Society through 
Costa ; the incident of the closing of the Great Exhibition 
of 1857, of which Sir Henry Bishop wrote to Bennett : 

Sir a Smart, yourself, and I have been grossly insulted by 
the musical arrangements of yesterday ; 
the slight offered to him and other native musicians of 
the Royal Academy by its President in 1858 ; the difficulty 
about the production of his ode at the Exhibition of 1862— 
these all show what scant courtesy was extended to 
musicians. Bennett made his art respected, and the story 
of his life is the story of the growth otf musical 
perception in England. After the first student days he 
composed comparatively little, and his work in that direc- 
tion has no influence upon the music of to-day. It is, 
however, almost the only one in which his influence is no 
longer felt. He introduced us to the choral music of Bach, 
and was instrumental in persuading Mendelssohn and 
later Madame Schumann to visit England ; he reorganised 
our oldest teaching institution, the Royal Academy of 
Music, upon a sound basis, and made the musical degrees 
of Cambridge, of which he was professor, respected. If 
we have a loftier conception of the meaning of the art of 
music to-day than our forefathers enjoyed, we owe it in 
large measure to the life and work of Sterndale Bennett. 





THE GENTLE DEMAGOGUE 


A Great Labour Leader. By AARON Watson. (Brown, 
Langham and Co., 15s. net.) 


WE live in the era of the Labour Member. He is turned 
out now by machinery, and manufactured on the large 
system of production in harmony with the other commer- 
cial articles of the age. There was a time when it implied 
some personal distinction for a working man to obtain a 
seat in Parliament ; but now working men may almost pass 
as easily and naturally into Parliament as they go to Board 
Schools when they are boys. Really they may be almost 
said to be born in the legislative purple, and the Trade 
Union close borough is as much a feature of the democratic 
age as the “ rotten” borough was before 1832. The “sons 
of toil” are as mechanically returned for these boroughs 
as the nominees of the great landed proprietors used to be, 
and everything is made easy for them. When Mr. Thomas 
Burt, who is the “ great Labour leader” of Mr. Watson’s 
biography, was returned for Morpeth in 1874 the political 
primrose path of the working man had not become so over- 
crowded as it has since become. The election of Mr. 
Burt was really an event, instead of being, as it would be 
now, of very little significance. Mr. Burt was the first 
Trade Union leader who was sent to Parliament by the 
votes of the class to which he belonged. The example 
was soon followed, and we have become only too familiar 
with the common, blustering, demagogic Trade Unionist 
member of Parliament who is not superior in character 
or education to the average members of his class. The 
case of Mr. Burt, and of several others in the earlier years 
of working-man representation, must be admitted to have 
been different. Up to that time the middle-class man, the 
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trader and manufacturer, was the type of Member of 
Parliament that found favour in popular constituencies. 
The working man when he found himself superior to the 
average of his class had yearnings for the middle-class 
ideal. The workmen at first elected this kind of man as 
their leader, and Mr. Burt since, say, 1891, when the Labour 
Party as we now know it came on the scene, has seemed a 
survival of a class of Labour leader that is dying out. 

The biography shows how much more interesting the 
old Labour leader was than his successor. The conditions 
of his class were more arduous, and originality of 
temperament, character, and ability were necessary if they 
were to become distinguished for their attainments 
amongst their fellows. Mr. Burt showed this distinction 
early in life. He has retained that distinction, and it would 
be as great a mistake to suppose that a democratic system 
will bring a large number of men like Mr. Burt to the 
front as it would be to suppose that, as a boy and young 
man, every collier-lad was like him. At twelve years of 
age he was working twelve hours a day in the coal-pit, 
but he had already learned to read and write. Few pit- 
lads in those days managed so much ; but besides this he 
had an instinct for books rather rare in any class, and there 
was a curious kind of job-lot Methodist literature in his 
father’s house. As he became older he acquired on his 
own account an equally miscellaneous stock from old 
bookstalls in Newcastle—a stray copy of Milton’s prose 
works, a volume of Gibbon, Channing’s Sermons, and so 
on. Then came the “ Popular Educator,” from which he 
may have acquired the little Latin and French that we 
learn from the biography he possessed. Many coarse 
enough souls have done all this from a vulgar ambition to 
“get on.” The born demagogue is often that type of 
person, and he would have little inclination for much of 
the reading which delighted the temperament and taste 
of Burt asa young man, We must admit the surprise of 
meeting a Northumbrian collier to whom the “ Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality ” meant anything, and to whom 
it, indeed, meant so much that he had the whole of it in 
his memory. But rare minds are occasionally found in 
curious places ; and it is remarkable that in the same pit 
as Burt’s father there worked a collier, by name Peter 
Mackenzie, who as a preacher became to the Wesleyans 
what Spurgeon was to the Baptists. 

Burt belonged intellectually to this later era, by tempera- 
ment to the former, but he was never robustious enough 
to be either a pulpit or a platform Boanerges. He was 
never stung by the gadfly of notoriety. His entrance into 
what may be called public life, when he became secretary 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Asso- 
ciation, which ultimately developed into the great Trade 
Union of which he has been the secretary so long, was 
marked by a very notable utterance. “A workman’s lot,” 
he said, “ should be in itself satisfactory, and he should be 
under no necessity of changing his occupation in order to 
benefit his position.” This nolo episcopari spirit has been 
characteristic of Burt throughout his career, and it is 
remarkable that with his mild and unassertive character he 
should have proved so successful a Labour leader. It was 
not possible at the time he became secretary of the Trade 
Union that he could have foreseen that he was about to 
establish the first precedent for officials like himself 
becoming Members of Pailiament almost asa matter of 
course, 

In 1874 he was Member for Morpeth, and in 1892 he 
set another precedent when Mr. Gladstone, recognising the 
power of the Trade Unions, appointed him Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
formed his Ministry in 1906 Mr. Burt was still in Parlia- 
ment ; but there was no office for him. It is true that he 
was sixty-nine years of age ; but the really significant fact 
was that, while his ability and character were still held in 
high esteem, his school of old-fashioned Trade Union leader- 
ship was losing its influence. Mr. Burns became President 
of the Local Government Board; Mr. Burt received no 
office but was made a Privy Councillor, and his friend, 
‘Mr. Charles Fenwick, also a Northumberland miner, a 

















Deputy-Chairman of the House of Commons. Still here 
is a notable career worth recalling; and Mr. Watson’s 
biography is deeply interesting as a personal record. Mr. 
Burt’s career is important in the history of the Labour 
movement ; but all ihis is well known. He was an ordi- 
nary Liberal in politics, and this calls for no remark here. 
Our admiration is reserved for Mr. Burt’s fine simplicity 
and refinement of mind, his candour and honesty, and 
his singular abstention, for one in his position, from 
demagogic arts. 


THE RISE OF MAN 


The Rise of Man. By Cotonet C, R. Conper, LL.D. 
M.R.A.S. (Murray, 12s. net.) 


CoLONEL CONDER has earned a reputation as an explorer 
and writer on Palestine, to which we do not think this 
book will add much. Ina prefatory note he informs us 
that the “subject of this volume is the Social History of 
Mankind, studied by the aid of the results of science and 
research.” 

Now for practical purposes the book has two main 
divisions—the first part on “ Early Man” and “ Civilisa- 
tion ;” the second, and much larger, a “History of 
Religions.” 

Into the first part there is compressed a great deal of 
learned information, not very ingeniously pieced together, 
from books fairly accessible to scholars. There is a little 
of everything. For example, the second chapter covers an 
extraordinarily wide range—for which we are mercifully 
prepared by a short disquisition on the brain—prehistoric 
remains, anthropology, geology, comparative philology, 
ethnology, and so forth—a large order for fifty-five pages. 

Chapter III. (some seventy pages) treats in a discursive 
manner of ‘5,000 years of growing civilisation, Akkadian 
(usually Mongolian), Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and European,” culminating in 
“the great Victorian age.” 

The rest of the book is a comparative History of 
Religion. For a writer on such a subject, Colonel Conder, 
though a man of much learning and research, is seriously 
overweighted with religious bias, which too constantly 
shows itself. At the outset we read of two contrasted 
periods of history, the second and sixteenth centuries of 
the Christian era, that the outcome of conflicting struggles 
was, in the one, “ the final victory of the Christian Faith ;” 
in the other, the birth of a purer Protestant Faith ; and later 
that “the history of Christianity closely resembles that of 
Buddhism, and, after two centuries of growth, long ages of 
corruption followed ;” also that he regards the Pauline and 
Catholic teaching of communion with God through the 
Eucharist as “a strange doctrine to which Rome still 
adheres” and equivalent to if not actually derived from 
pagan mithraic rites. Colonel Conder is plainly opposed 
to the Catholic Faith, nor, it is fair to add, is he apparently 
altogether satisfied with the Protestant religion. 

If an example be needed of Colonel Conder’s critical 
faculty, it may be found in his observations that “ Plato 
was not a clearly logical thinker, and that his ideal 
Republic was founded on an entirely unnatural basis repre- 
senting the ethics of a savage.” It is strange that a writer 
on comparative religion should have overlooked the 
influence of the Timzeus on Christian Theology. 

Or again, Colonel Conder says that : 

Terrible crimes have been due in Ireland and elsewhere in 
quite recent times to savage superstitions. 

To attribute Irish political and agrarian crimes to the 
religion of the people betrays a remarkable ignorance of 
the real morality of the nation. Here, too, we cannot but 
suspect religious prejudice. 

We offer no opinion on Colonel Conder’s private and 
personal religious views, but we think that they are out of 
place in a work of this scope—a study of comparative 
religions—which should leave readers to form their own 
judgment. Their introduction merely leaves us in doubt 
as to the real purpose which may underlie his book, 
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“THE ACADEMY” MARCH 


the King’s Head, in Marsham Street ; the Elephant and 
Castle and the Thistle and Crown, in Great Peter Street ; 
the Rifleman, Stratton Ground ; the Three Jolly Gardeners, 
Rochester Row ; the Barley Mow, Arneway Street; the 
Royal Oak opposite ; the Grosvenor Arms and the West- 
minster Arms, Page Street ; and the Regent Arms, Regency 
Street. It seems that some weeks ago the - Bishop of 
London madea midnight perambulation along the thorough- 
fares in which these hostelries stand, and that in the course 
of the expedition he -was able -to. attract upwards of -two 
hundred drunken persons to -his banner. ‘Fhe Bishop of 
London. says they were drunk, and under pressure one of 
his henchmen—the Rev. Theo. Greatorex to wit—has 
explained what the Bishop means by being drunk, and 
reiterated and vouched for the numbers. The Bishop of 
London and those who labour with him are entitled to 
discover as many drunken persons as they choose. When 
a man is drunk the fact of his drunkenness is not altered 
by anything noble or ignoble in the person who finds him 
so overcome. But there have appeared in the public 
prints statements casting doubt upon the good Bishop’s 
figures. It is true that those statements were signed by 
publicans, and might consequently appear to be biassed. 
On Monday evening last we took the trouble to go down 
into Westminster and to stroll at leisure through the whole 
of the thoroughfares paraded by the Bishop of London. 
What is more, we called at each of the - houses 
of accommodation mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, which, by the way, appear to be the 
only licensed houses on the route, and, what is still more, 
we visited, and inspected with our own eyes, each 
department of each house—that is to say, saloon bars, 
private bars, four-ale bars, and so forth. We are not good 
at topographical estimations, but we should imagine that 
the walk from the junction of Page Street with Marsham 
Street to the junction of Great Peter Street with Marsham 
Street, up Great Peter Street to the Rifleman and the Three 
Jolly Gardeners, thence to the Barley Mow in Arneway 
Street, thence to the Royal Oak, down Page Street to the 
Grosvenor Arms and the Westminster Arms, and back 
again to the Regent Arms, Regency Street, would occupy 
not more than half-an-hour of an ordinary person’s time, 
and that when he had completed the circuit he would have 
skirted less than half a square mile of land. 

And if anybody will visit the aforementioned public- 
houses he will find that they are just ordinary English 
public-houses of the middling sort, run by the landlord, or 
it may be manager, with the assistance of his wife, and, in 
some cases, of his family ; that none of them is of the 
flaring gin-palace type, and that two or three of them— 
notably, the Three Jolly Gardeners and the Grosvenor 
Arms, are quite cheerful, comfortable places, which might 
easily pass muster in the West End. All of them appeared 
to us to be clean, properly ordered, and sharply managed. 
In no single instance could we find a drunken person, 
Or any person who could be said te be approaching 
drunkenness. We were in the neighbourhood from a 
quarter-past eleven on Monday night till one o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, and during that space of time we 
encountered only two drunken men and one drunken 
woman. The two men were together in the middle 
of the open street, and they were singing a song 
about “ Poverty knocking at the door.” It would not be 
just to describe them as being properly drunk, though the 
had had enough. The drunken woman was very drun 
indeed, but she was not on the Bishop of London’s ground, 
inasmuch as we passed her outside the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The sum total of our experience amounts to this— 
the public-houses on the route of the Bishop of London’s 
march are distinctly quiet public-houses, and the neigh- 
bourhoods in which they stand are quiet neighbourhoods, 
We question whether there were two hundred people, all 
told, in the whole of the public-houses concerned. The 
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: majority of them were seated in saloon bars, and they 
| seemed to be chiefly of the tradesman, — clerk, and 
HERE are the names of some public-houses in West- : , 

minster : the Queen’s Head, the Rose and Shamrock, and - 


respectable artisan class. As we have said, they were 
entirely sober, and we did not note amongst them a single 
example of “the besotted public-house loafer,” so beloved 
of the imaginations of the licensing reformers. Even in 
Great Peter Street, where there is a large common lodging- 
house frequented by men who may be presumed to require 
the Bishop of London’s serious attention, we were unable 
to detect the suspicion of drunkenness. 

The question naturally arises, From. whence — did 
the. Bishop of London obtain- the “150 to 200 men 
in a drunken condition” with whom he. found himself 
“face-to face” on the night of April- 4th ?--The- Rev. 
Theo.- -Greatorex tells us. that by- drunken — condition 
he “understands a condition (brought about. by use of 
intoxicating drinks) in which, if a man presented himself 
at his house of business or workshop for the day’s work, 
his employer would be justified in sending him away for 
the day or part of the day to recover himself before being 
in a fit condition to work.” The Bishop of London and 
the Vicar of St. James’s claim that they got some of those 
men out of the houses we have visited. We believe them 
to be entirely mistaken. Apart from what we have seen 
ourselves we should point out that the particular neigh- 
bourhood through which the Bishop of London and his 
procession passed is just as well policed as any other 
neighbourhood of its kind in London. If on the evening 
of Saturday, April 4th, 150 to 200 men were brought out 
of a matter of a dozen public-houses and allowed to per- 
ambulate the streets ina drunken condition, where were 
the police? On the whole we incline to the opinion that 
the 150 to 200 men of which the Bishop of London speaks 
were not in a drunken condition at all. It is not 
astonishing that the Bishop and Mr. Greatorex should 
have deceived themselves in this matter. They went out 
to find drunken people, they appear to have flooded the 
public-houses with leaflets inviting all and sundry to join 
the procession “ drunk or sober,” and they appear to have 
concluded, in view of the hour, in view of the nature of 
the invitation, and in view of the fact that a certain 
number of people did come out of the public-houses to 
look at them, that those who joined the coriége must be 
drunk. . Indeed it seems to us quite reasonable that they 
should have regarded the bare presence of any person in 
their procession as a practical confession of drunkenness, 
If you advertise that you will have a procession of rogues on 
the Embankment, and four or five hundred persons line up 
at your invitation, it is reasonable for you to suppose that 
you have a certain number of rogues with you. Of course 
it would be idle to suggest that the Bishop of London 
has said anything that he does not really believe. It 
is notable, however, that Mr. Greatorex tells a somewhat 
different tale from that of the Bishop. He observes 
“] can quite honestly say that I believe we were on the 
night of April 4th ‘face to face with 150 to 200 men ina 
drunken condition’ amongst the crowds in the street and 
amongst those who came to the services in the schools,” 
This, need one say, is not quite the same thing as raking 
“ t50 to 200 men in a drunken condition” into the schools 
themselves. Furthermore, “amongst the crowds in the 
streets” is a loose sort of expression, and we do not think 
that Mr. Greatorex, or for that matter anybody else, is 
capable of picking out the drunk from the sober amongst 
the crowds lined up to witness a procession. It should be 
remarked further that the Bishop of London was assisted 
in the getting together of his drunkards by Church 
Army workers. He does not appear himself to have 
entered any of the public-houses or to have brought out 
any of the drunkards. Now Church Army workers, like 
all other philanthropic or religious workers, are prone to 
magnify the results of their efforts. Their geese are apt 
to be swans. If they can lay hands on a man who has 
had a couple of pints. of beer and lug him off to a meeting 
their tendency is to shout from the housetops that they 
have captured a fierce and incorrigible dipsomaniac. In 
our opinion the Bishop and Mr, Greatorex have attached 
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too much importance to the reports of these workers. We 
do not say that the Church Army workers are untruthful, 
but simply that they are over-enthusiastic and over-zealous 
to impute blackness to the sheep simply because they 
happen to find him in a pasture which is not exactly to 
their mind. 

The gravity of the whole matter lies in the effect which 
the Bishop of London’s statement will have upon the minds 
of the general public. When we went to Westminster on 
the strength of those statements we expected to find our- 
selves in a foul and disreputable quarter of the town, given 
over to hard drinking and wicked disorderliness, and 
squalid and indigent in the extreme. We were amazed to 
discover that nothing of the kind existed. We will under- 
take to carry the Bishop of London any night of the week 
into a “highly respectable” Club which we have in our 
mind’s eye, and show him in an hour more persons in a 
drunken condition than he shall show us in an hour along 
Marsham Street and Great Peter Street. Andin any case we 
challenge the Bishop of London personally to show us “ 150 
to 200 men in a condition of drunkenness” on Marsham 
Street, Great Peter Street, and Page Street between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on a Saturday night. The thing is pre- 
posterous on the face of it. We do not believe that “ 150 
to 200 men in a drunken condition” could be found on 
any mile of street in any quarter of London on any night 
of the week, Saturday not excepted. The Bishop of 
London says that his midnight march convinced him that 
“the system” is wrong. Our midnight march, on the 
other hand, convinced us that the system is a great deal 
better than we have been accustomed to conceive it to be, 
and it confirmed us in the view that the evidence of the 
zealot must always be suspected and can seldom or never 
be depended upon. If you took a band of music and 
marched through certain quarters of London on a Saturday 
night with a banner inscribed ‘‘ The Ancient Antediluvian 
Order of Pickpockets” you would be followed by a mob 
into any Mission-house you choose to enter. But it would 
not follow at all that any of the people who had followed 
you were pickpockets. They might appear indigent and 
unkempt and wicked in the eye, but their criminality is not 
established by your banner. The lower classes will joinalmost 
any sort of procession on the smallest invitation. They love 
to walk in solemn troops and sweet societies. Curiosity 
and a desire for entertainment compel them. For 
ourselves, we have no inclination to anything but the hard 
facts. We have stated the facts as we found them to be 
on Monday evening last. We had no band with us and 
no Church-workers ; but we have sharp eyes, and we claim 
to be in a better position for judgment than the Bishop of 
London, inasmuch as we visited the public-houses con- 
cerned personally. As we have said, we saw no drunken- 
ness whatever in those houses. Neither could we find any 
persons in a drunken condition in the little knots of people 
which grouped themselves outside the public-houses at 
closing-time. Indeed the only painful matter which 
struck us was a matter on which the Bishop of London 
appears to have said nothing. In two houses we saw 
women who, though sober, had little children with them. 
This should not be. If the Bishop of London will accept 
our invitation to go over the ground again under the escort 
of a member of this staff, with a third party present to see 
fair, we are entirely at his disposal. Meanwhile we shall 
hold to the opinion that the Bishop is grossly and scanda- 
lously mistaken in his view of Westminster. 

X. 








OF CEREMONIES 


I suppose there is no real connection in the nature of 


things between Protestantism and “ Anti-Ritualism.” 
Luther, I believe, left the use of vestments, lights, incense, 
and all such matters as an open question, and vestments 
and lights at all events are to be seen in Lutheran 
churches to this day. Presumably the disuse of ceremonial 
and ri'ual, whether total or partial, came from mere blind 
hatred of Popery. If the Pupists lit candles, the Hot- 





Gospellers were resolved to blow these candles out ; if the 
Papists honoured the sign of the cross the Protestants 
denounced it as “superstitious” and idolatrous. There 
was no reason in this; it was, as I have said, stupid 
prejudice ; for, of course, ceremonial need not of neces- 
sity imply belief in any particular doctrine. Public 
worship is, after all, a function of some importance, and 
the chasuble might have been reasonably retained by the 
lowest of Zuinglians, not as symbolising any Presence in the 
Eucharist, subjective or objective, but as a mere piece of 
decency and as a means of impressing on the congrega- 
tion general sentiments of respect and reverence. Judges, 
generals, policemen, beadles all wear some sort of special 
costume for this reason or for some similar reason. Mankind, 
one might say, has concluded affirmative so far as the prin- 
ciple of ritual is concerned, it has been found both philo- 
sophical and practical that most functions, whether spiritual, 
legal, or corporal, should have some distinguishing external 
mark and make some sort of appeal to the eye. Evena 
doctor, practising in a town of any size, would hesitate 
before calling on a wealthy patient in a suit of “loud” 
mustard-coloured checks. 

Well, then, some degree of ritual is evidently desirable 
and reasonable, and its adoption need not pledge one to 
any particular formula. There are very few people, I 
imagine, who believe in the Divine Right of Kings in these 
days; and yet most of those who hold the “chief 
magistrate” theory would be sorry to see the King of 
England “ sworn in” in a neat morning coat by the Clerk 
of the House of Commons. The public recognition of 4 new 
sovereign is, anyhow, an important event, and its import- 
ance is fitly symbolised by certain appeals to the senses— 
salutes of cannon, pealing of bells, arrays of scarlet and 
golden soldiers, a gilded coach drawn by white horses, a 
singing choir, and certain acts performed by a person 
whom we may call, without prejudice, an Archbishop. 
Now, as I hardly think that anybody would maintain that 
the use of this antique ceremonial ipso facto binds us 
all to a belief in the Caroline doctrine of Kingship, so 
the Zuinglians, Calvinists, Protestants of all shapes might 
very well have retained the old ceremonial for the church 
services. ‘‘We know,” they might have said, “that the 
Lord’s Supper is only a simple commemorative meal ; still, 
it isa solemn meal instituted by Christ Himself, so our 
pastors shall wear chasubles, and we will have lights on the 
table, just to impress the people with the solemnity of the 
occasion.” However, an anti-Papal fury that was quite 
devoid of reason made these people decide otherwise ; 
everything that Rome did must of necessity be left undone, 
so that even Our Father was regarded in some quarters as a 
Jesuit in disguise, as the wolf Pater Noster in lamb’s clothing. 
In these later days, when this old anti-Papalism has been 
recognised as absurd (except in certain amusing but 
unimportant circles),the attempt is made to justify the 
opposition to ceremonial on some ground of reason. A 
Protestant who desired to be philosophical might point out 
the utter inadequacy of the symbol to the thing signified, 
the impotency of any attempt to convey spiritual things 
by means of sensible things, ‘‘ Putting all questions of 
doctrine aside,” he might say, “allowing that there is no 
necessary connection between a dress of a certain shape 
and the dogma of Transubstantiation, noting your own 
statement that the act of consecration would be as valid 
if pertormed by a priest in a black gown as by a priest in 
full Eucharistic vestments, still I object to that which 
is commonly called Ritual, firstly, because it is utterly 
inadequate, and then because, being inadequate, it is 
absolutely misleading. If you take your ‘lowest’ ground 
and say that the public recognition of the Eternal, being 
a solemn matter, should be invested with a greater or less 
degree of exterior solemnity, I deny this altogether, since 
the means you employ are inadequate to the end proposed. 
Can you maintain for a moment that clothes made of silk, 
velvet, and cloth of gold, that lighted candles, that carven 
shrines, that banners carried on poles, that the smell of 
burning gums are fit symbols of eternal verities, of God 
Himself ? Is it not evident that the impressions that these 
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things will give will be wholly false, wholly misleading, 
hardly, if at all, rising above thefetish conception of Divinity, 
merely sensuous, if not sensual, in their effect, and there- 
fore diametrically opposed to the purely spiritual ethos of 
Christianity? We Protestants are opposed to Ritual 
because, in a sense, it can never be ritualistic enough, 
because no visible and material splendours can pretend to 
symbolise the splendours that are invisible and spiritual. 
Cloth of gold and wax candles can never be fit analogies 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Now, of course, this argument can be met on purely 
Scriptural grounds; it would be painfully simple to 
show its repugnancy to the plain teaching of the New 
Testament from the first page of that book to the last, 
from the Incarnation itself onwards. But this familiar and 
oft-repeated and unanswerable line of argument apart, one 
can hardly fail to be struck by the profound philosophical 
error that vitiates the Protestant position. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that gold and incense and lights are utterly 
inadequate as symbols of the eternal mysteries : a clergy- 
man in a cassock, alb, stole, and dalmatic is, in all pr ba- 
bility, wholly unlike an angel. All this language of the 
senses is, indeed, to be compared to a man with a severe 
impediment in his speech stuttering out a tremendous 
message in a language which he understands very imper- 
fectly. In other words, both material things and the senses 
by which material things are apprehended have parti- 
cipated in what is known as the Fall of Man, they have their 
part in that doom of travailing and groaning, they are tainted 
with imperfections of every kind. The very lilies, it seems 
probable, are fallen ; they are faulty materialisations of the 
lilies of Paradise ; the smoke of the myrrh and frankincense 
has been mingled with the fume of earth, the gold on our 
altars and on our vestments is but a dull and dusky 
shadow of the fine goid of the Garden. We agree, then, 
with our Protestant up to the hilt ; our symbols are imper- 
fect, faulty, inadequate, and therefore, as he siys, mis- 
leading. And one wonders whether he seriously believes 
that the Intellectus and the Logical Understanding have 
escaped the consequence of the Fall; whether he thinks 
that words and the impressions they convey are adequate 
to define and contain Eternity ; whether he supposes that 
discourse and argument are impeccable and _ infallible. 
Surely the plain and undeniable truth is that if material 
symbols are misleading, intellectual symbols, by their very 
definiteness, are ten times more misleading. It is St. 
Hilary, [ think, who speaks of Creeds as misfortunes, 
though, as he explains, they are misfortunes that cannot 
be avoided. The heretics defined falsely ; the Church 
was compelled in self-defence to reply by defining truly, in 
spite of the utter inadequacy, the misleading character of 
words and phrases, and the ideas suggested by them. If 
a censer is to a ceitain extent corrupt, ten times more 
corrupt is a syllogism in divinis ; if the lilies of the field 
are not flowers of the true Paradise, from what garden 
then come flowers of speech and tropes and metaphors? 
The apprehension commended to us in Holy Writ is not 
that of the Logical Process so much as that of little children— 
that is, an apprehension which, in the first place simple 
and sensuous, leads the soul to heights which no toil of the 
understanding can ever reach, which no words of the 
understanding can ever perfectly express. The ritual and 
the ceremonial of the Church are like a great picture: a 
picture in which not only colour is employed, but 
also the magic of tone, and the gleaming of gold, and the 
symbol of fire, and the symbol of odour—most spiritual 
and mysterious of all; and into this picture there enters, 
too, something of the antique dance, there enters some- 
thing of the drama in its ancient and nobler sense ; and 
the Intellect is, as it were, the Chorus, commenting upon 
the work visibly and sensibly displayed and exhibited. 
There was surely never a more foolish fallacy than this of 
Protestantism—that the Kingdom of Heaven is a series of 
logical propositions addressed to a purely Logical Being, 
or a series of moral exhortations addressed to a purely 
Moral Being. The Kingdom of Heaven is rather the 
mysterium magnum ; and the Great Mystery must be sought 

















by mystic paths, to which Logic is but a subsidiary guide. 
As a matter of fact, censers are imperfect and syllogisms are 
imperfect ; our business is to make the best use we can of 
one and the other, Let us always remember, however, 
that the corruption of our understanding is by far more 
deeply rooted, more poisonous, and more misleading than 
that of the beautiful and sensuous images of the visible 
world. Indeed, the latter are, perhaps, not so much 
envenomed as veiled; we are not able to behold their 
full splendour, to seize their full significance, more from 
the imperfection of our own eyes than from any doom that 
has fallen on natural things. 

One sees then, by the way, something of the true nature 
of that cataclysm that is called the Fall. For many reasons, 
some plain and some obscure, ethics, which are in reality 
the A BC of that greatest of all arts, Religion, have been 
substituted in many minds for Religion itself ; the gate to 
the palace has become the end of the journey. By con- 
sequence, we think of the Fall mainly or entirely as a fall 
from the negative moral virtues. It was much more than 
this : it was the loss of delight, of the highest bliss, and it 
is the business of Religion properly so called to be, as it 
were, an enchantment, restoring these things, opening anew 
the gates of paradise. It has been the error of Protes- 
tantism so to distort, so to destroy (one might almost say) 
this truth that the word Religion has become to many 
millions of people the word of supreme boredom, and the 
religious man is often supposed to be the man from whom 
every grace, every joy, all sense of beauty and delight have 
been successfully abst: acted by a long and painful process, 
Dante knew that the “ accidious,” the gloomy, the melan- 
choly, the bored are punished in hell with most grievous 
torments; but Dante lived in utter ignorance of the 
“ Protestant Religion” and the modern spirit. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE INSOLENT PUBLISHER 


THE commercial side of most matters is an unpleasant 
side. This has been recognised by the noblest intellects. 
The man possessed of self-respect does his best to keep 
out of trade—not because there is anything wicked in trade 
per se, but because, for some inscrutable reason, the persons 
engaged therein consider it a prime ducy to their avocation 
that they should not be too nice in matters of decency and 
honour. There is a class of tradesman in this country who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, decline to call them- 
selves tradesmen. The persons in question buy MSS. and 
cause them to be printed and bound. The goods thereby 
compassed they sell over the counter or from the ware- 
house in such numbers as may be demanded. On this sale 
they do their best to make a huge profit, and yet they 
bridle and bristle if you call them tradesmen. In point of 
fact, they will assure you, publishing is a profession. The 
butcher is a tradesman if you like, so is the pawnbroker, 
so is the tallow-merchant, so is the jeweller, so for that 
matter is the author ; but the publisher, if you please, is a 
professional man and a gentleman. And there can be no 
getting away from the fact that, because of his peculiar 
position as a sort of a huckster in intellect, the 
publisher is received, or imagines himself to be 
received, in circles to which no ordinary tradesman 
dare aspire. He compasses, too, a sort of publicity, 
which, while it does not properly belong to himself, is 
nevertheless useful, and makes him pass for a great man. 
Furthermore he keeps a valet and two or three readers, 
and you may meet him in good houses when biographies 
are toward, or when the daughter of the place is supposed 
to have a gift for poetry—all of which glory we shall not 
endeavour to take away from him. In the present notice. 
we desire to call attention only to an idiosyncrasy of his 
which is rapidly getting the mastery of him. Once upon. 
a time he was content to consider himself a mere book- 
seller. Gradually the vicissitudes of the person upon whom 
he has always lived and will always have to live—namely, the 
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author—has puffed him upto an extent almost past concep- 
tion, with the result that if you wish to discover how 
insolent a creature of God can really become, given suitable 
opportunities, you may safely turn toa certain class of pub- 
lisher. Insolence is the essence and beginningand end of him 
so far as he stands before you in this present epoch of grace. 
He believes in his heart that because he is acquainted with 
the intimate financial affairs of half-a-dozen men of genius he 
is the only sort of real man in the world, and he is insolent 
accordingly. When he had to deal with authors who 
were properly bred he sang a trifle small. They for their 
part put it on record that they encouraged but insignificant 
respect for him, even if they went no further. - Letters 
then occupied a proper position in the schente of things, 
and the publisher was their mere servant and lackey. But, 
thanks to the generosity of the upper classes, we have 
since had the Board Schools, which have taught everybody 
to read and inflamed everybody with the ambition to write. 
We have since had also the cheap Press, and we have 
learnt all about the virtues of organised advertisement. 
The result is that the bookseller has developed into the 
publisher, the publisher has developed into the gentleman, 
and the gentleman has developed into the waddling mass of 
insolence. To the ordinary public—the average come- 
day, go-day man or woman, that is to say—the insolence of 
the publisher may not be readily apparent, but it is there 
all the same. He has been treating the public to insolence 
any time these twenty years past. One of his chief pieces 
of insolence is that he professes to understand the public 
through and through. He has a way of attributing 
his “success” to the fact that he understands exactly 
what the public want. His view of what it is that 
the public want is reflected in his lists and adver- 
tisements, from which, on the whole, you will form 
a very low estimate of the public taste. In point of 
fact he believes in his heart that the public are so many 
hogs, and that it is no good throwing pearls to them. 
Hence he has learned to look askance at everything save 
catthpenny writing, and when he publishes anything that 
can be dignified by the name of literature he takes care to 
do it in limited editions, and refuses always to employ in its 
favour his so-called ability to make a book gu. This ability, 
by the way, consists, as all the world knows, in getting up a 
boom by dint of specious paragraphs and lavish adver- 
tising. As the good books which he publishes “ for the 
sake of his imprimatur” never get advertised and never 
get pushed they sell indifferently, and the publisher in his 
insolence is confirmed in his idiotic notion that there { 
no market for literature. There is an old saying that 
fools build houses and wise men live in them. We do not 
hesitate to observe that the future of a good many 
publishing concerns will be made prosperous through the 
circumstance that they own certain copyrights which they 
believe to be valueless but which are really the only 
valuable copyrights they possess. Time has a great way of 
winnowing out the chaff and bringing to light the grain, 
and what the publisher insolently scoffs at to-day his 
successor waxes disgracefully fat upon to-morrow. The 
history of letters abounds with instances of the absolute 
failure of publishers and book-hucksters to appreciate the 
good thing when they get it. This is because, asa rule, 
they are ignorant, puffed-up men, into whose slow minds it is 
impossible that a thought of anything but the merest and 
most obvious commercialism should enter. They have an 
insolent view of the public, they have an insolent and 
contemptuous view of the serious author, and they have 
an insolent and contemptuous view of the whole busi- 
ness of letters, excepting in so far as they themselves 
are engaged in it. There is no writing so perilous, so 
mediocre, so superfluous, or for that matter so foul, upon 
which they will not spend their last penny and their last 
ounce of energy if they conceive it to be booming, and 
there is no writing which may be noble and necessary and 
beautiful and desirable for the world to possess upon which 
they would venture a five-pound note if they can help it. 
Apart from the insolent pusillanimousness with which the 
average publisher conducts his concerns, you will find that 





he has developed a further and even more deplorable kind 
of insolence in that he usually makes no bones about 
posing as a patron and judge of letters. He believes 
himself to be in a position to make or mar the fortunes of 
all sorts and conditions of authors, and he will offer 
technical and spiritual advice to the best of them in the 
most insolent and patronising way. One of his prime 
insolences in this connection is his growing indisposition 
to recognise that an author is entitled to some sort of 
monetary reward for his labour. If the publishers had 
their way, £20 would be the outside price for the average 
six-shilling novel of ninety to a hundred thousand words. 
Over and over again novels :have been bought at that price 
which the publisher has straightway proceeded to advertise 
asa most striking and exceptional work which will most 
probably turn out-to be the novel of the year. Mr. 
Publisher prefers to spend his money on advertising rather 
than on authors. Again, the publishers have taken to 
insisting that books must be of a certain length. The fact that 
the author has said all that he wishes to say in two 
hundred pages is of no consequence whatever. The pub- 
lisher demands two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
pages, and you must pad the thing out or go unpublished. It is 
vain to suggest that it will spoil the book, and that your 
reputation as a writer will suffer in consequence, The 
brightest author breathing the breath of life has no 
reputation and no interests that matter a_ brass 
farthing to his publisher, and the publisher always 
knows best. One might extend these examples quite 
considerably, but we shall refrain. The purport of this 
article is not to stir up authors against publishers, or to be 
wantonly rude to the trade. Nobody in his senses can 
doubt that. publishing has become one of the most 
uncertain and unstable of industries. You wil] find a 
publishing-house flourishing like the green bay tree this 
year and tottering on the verge of bankruptcy the next. 
The publishers themselves are prone to attribute this 
uncertainty and lack of commercial continuity to the fickle- 
ness of the public taste. In point of fact, however, it is 
almost wholly due to their own cupidity and want of 
balance and to their contempt for the persons out of 
whom they have to get their living. Until they recognise 
the fundamental principle that it is the business cf a 
publisher to publish sound literature and to have nothing 
to do with trash they will remain in their present parlous 
and frightened state. And the only way to lay hands on 
good books is to get round you good authors. Insolence, 
impudence, greediness, cynicism, and vanity in a publisher 
are the last things that will attract men who can do decent 
work into his office. 








FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 
I—THE CHILD AND THE OLD MAN 


SounpDs and sweet airs, the dear vagrancy of the birds’ 
song, woke him before the sun was well clear of the tangle 
of shadow. Deliciously drowsy, he lay dreaming awhile 
and then rolled slowly to the edge of the low bed and 
dropped lazily to the floor ; and the next moment his head 
was at the window, framed in climbing green, young and 
tender as that green. A thrush sang to him from the 
neighbouring fir, seeming in love with his own note; and 
the child knew he was the same gallant thrush as had sung 
evening and morning these many happy days, singing 
down the sun, singing up the dawn. 

The child tried to mock the bold thrush and laughed 
at his dismal mimicry when it served to drive the bird 
from its bough. Marking its flight, he remembered that it 
would be off to the Willan for a glorious splash-bath. 

“T know,” he said ; “I’ll go and bathe too.” 

It was very early, but he did not hesitate to slip from 
the kitchen-door into the garden, cross the road, and hurry 
to the Willan. Yes, there was the rejoicing thrush, 
splashing and spluttering, all ashine and glistening ; and 
there in a moment was the eager boy, trampling and 
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thrashing in the river-shallow, while the bird, indignant, 
flew off and shook and preened himself on a near spray. 

Soon the boy came out, he too glistening, and ran a 
little, naked and gay, until he was dried by the warm 
early sun. The thrush was gone in among the branches, 
but the general jargoning was around the spot just the 
same, a pure vocal dew. Not that the child noticed 
these things as he dressed idly, for he was watching a 
strange figure growing larger and larger upon the white 
road. The figure stopped when it had drawn very near, 
and then the face, which it seemed to carry as a burden, 
became aware of the little lithe body before it. : 

“'You’re a very old man, aren’t you?” asked the boy, 
as the ancient shape came yet closer. 

The shape nodded. 

“ Frightfully old?” suggested his interlocutor. 

“Not so bad as that,” answered the man, gravely. 
“ Not too old to be about this fine morning, you see.” 

“ But you do look a very, very old man, you know. 
hh oe I hope you don’t mind?” added the clear 
voice, sweetly. 

“No, no, not at all,” answered the old man with ready 
cheerfulness. 

“You know,” the child went on, confidentially, “ I’ve 
gota grandfather dreadfully old—as old as a tree. He 
can’t go for walks so early in the morning. It must be 
funny to be old, and take snuff. . . . . Is it the 
snuff ?” 

“ Makes us old, do you mean?” 

“ Because,” answered the boy, reflecting, “it seems 
only old people take snuff, and it makes them so cross.” 

The man regarded the child placidly. “ Don’t you go 
thinking about old folk. They can’t help being old, they 
can’t help being miserable. But you, now we 

“Ts it mis-er-able” (the word was a little difficult) 
“getting old? Perhaps you don’t feel it till you’ve got 
quite very old ?” 

“Why, my lad, I used to be as happy-as that thrush over 
there . . . . but its hard and bitter getting old!” 

“Ts it getting old that makes a very old man stoop s0, 
like men who carry things ?” 

“Yes, and iold men carry things, only you can’t see 
them.” 

The boy considered. ‘I know—unlucky things.” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

*“ Have you got many things to carry?” 

“ Sometimes, dear lad, I feel as if I’d got all the world 
on my back.” 

‘“‘ T see—you’re poor, and you get tired.” 

“ Yes, I’m poor enough ; but it’s not that.” 

The child looked at him gravely, with candid, curious 
eyes. “ But you are tired. Are you afraid of 
anything ?” 

“Old people are always tired and afraid. Don’t you go 
puzzling, little lad. Pray God you'll never get tired. 
kak a There! Somebody’s calling you,” he added, 
moving on, “Good-bye.” 

The calling voice and grind of footsteps on the road 
disturbed the thrush, still busy with his feathers, ‘ Good- 
bye,” returned the child, watching the antique figure 
p odding slowly along the road. ‘Good-bye, poor old 

man |” 





II—THE TWO OLD MEN. 


He sat on a rough seat under the hedge and watched 
the leaves falling like sighs in the late, pallid light. Shadows 
of darker cloud flickered now and then, and made the air 
seem chill and the dusty road desolate. As is the way of 
old men, he sat watching the sad emptiness with a mild 
patience, as though the dulness were a part of himself ; 
only, when any one passed he seemed to collect himself 
to receive the casual glance or possible salute with due 
dignity. He was, for all his age, a hearty-seeming man, 
and looked sufficiently prosperous to have had no history 
save of diligent success. 

Watching thus, he saw another cld man (though he might 





road from Bellaton—tall, slender, almost reed-like, with a 
careful erectness and steadiness of carriage. The latter, 
seeing the seat, after the least noticeable hesitation sat 
himself upon it—not ridiculously apart from the other nor 
intrusively close.. But of this nice discrimination the first 
man was not properly aware, and he must have betrayed 
some surprise, maybe suspicion, for the tall man said 
quietly : 

“You need not fear, sir. I don’t beg.” 

The other flushed, but the tall man, with a gentle and 
nervous gesture, prevented his apologies courteously. “ It 
is I who should ask pardon,” he said. 

Neither could tell just how it was that the injurious 
suspicion should flash so suddenly and abate yet more 
suddenly. Neither understood just how it was that each 
felt he could talk freely to the other. 

The first old man said to the newcomer, “You're a 
stranger? Do you know this part ?” 

“No,” he answered, in a voice that seemed a little 
delicate and tired. “I am only passing through.” 

“ Touring ?” suggested the first, awkwardly, as though 
apologising for a discourteous but irrepressible curiosity in 
the repeated inquiry. 

“ Well, yes . . . . but some people would call it 
tramping. Perhaps I shouldexplain. Until a few months 
ago I lived with my daughter; but she died and I had no 
one else. So I had a fancy to see the country. You see, 
I’ve always lived in a town.” 

The first man started to speak, but the other, with the 
least movement, anticipated him. 

“You need not, sir. It’s really a pleasure to talk now 
and then. _+ + But you, are you ot this place ?” 

“Yes, I retired a year or two ago—too late, I’m 
afraid. Everything’s a burden now, and I feel older every 
day. I used to think I could sit down contentedly and 
watch old age coming, so long as I had no worry. But I 
can’t.” 

“Many people think there are worse things than a com- 
fortable old age,” murmured the tall man, smiling a little. 

“T don’t think anything’s worse. . You feel it eating into 
your bones, It’s a sort of—what is it? ether, numbing 
your brain.” 

“ But I should say you have the prospect of a good many 
years yet,” suggested the other, consolingly. 

“ But it isn’t that ; you don’t understand,” said the first 
man, a little hastily. “I was an old man before I knew 
it . . . . it was too late!” 

They were silent a little, touched with incommunicable 
thoughts amid this familiar talk, teased perhaps with 
diverse longings. The heavy evening swayed overhead, 
seeming all spiritless, sad, discomforting. Hardly a hedge- 
sparrow broke the silence ; only now and then were sounds 
of human business behind the neighbouring trees, falling 
like dry leaves on the sudden pause of speech. sit 
Then the tall man spoke. 

“It was my daughter’s death that made me see I was an 
old man. I knew there was no time to lose. I have been 
walking now for six months, and while I walk I forget that 
I’m old. I think I get happier every day that I see the 
good green and blue.” 

The other looked at him half-envying. Here was a 
shabby, tall man, bereaved but happy, contented to lack 
the things for which he had toiled all his life. ‘‘ Too long, 
too long!” he muttered again ; ‘I was an old man before 
I knew it.” 

Wind stirred eddies in the fine, thick dust, and in a 
moment large raindrops fell, making broad splashes and 
little running beads in the white road that climbed wearily 
up to Bellaton. The tall man rose, but the other said : 

“Won’t you come in with me—well, at least till the 
shower is past ?” 

He declined, with a sedate inclination, and, at a brief 
word, turned again to the road. He looked an odd figure, 
so erect, and tall, and slim, walking slowly amid the rain, 
and holding an ancient umbrella above a ruinous straw-hat. 
And the first man still sat, sheltered a little by the trees, 
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late! I was an old man before I knew it.” One who ran, 
after a moment or two, to offer him a cloak and shelter in 
a neighbouring house, found him yet intent, following the 
tall man with sad eyes of doubtful envy, and mumbling 
dully, ‘I was an old man before I knew it!” 

J. F. 


PICTURES AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION 


[First NOTICE. ] 


THE importance ot the opportunity afforded by the Fine 
Art Section of the Franco-British Exhibition has apparently 
been more appreciated by those responsible for the choice 
of the British pictures than by those in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the French painters. There has obviously beena 
serious effort to collect pictures that should be representative 
of the development of British painting, a starting-point being 
made with the eighteenth century, the period during which 
the art of this nation was at its finest, and during which it 
achieved a national personality. Though the examples 
are comparatively few in number, the work of the great 
masters of eighteenth-century portrait-painting and of the 
school of landscape which rose as the school of portraiture 
declined, are represented worthily. The importance of 
the pre-Raphaelite school, the next definite movement in 
English art, has received due recognition of its value in 
the space allotted for some of the most characteristic, if not 
finest, work of the originators and followers of its theories 
and methods. The evolution of British painting is made 
very clear in this exhibition, though evolution in this case 
does not necessarily mean progress. As one passes from 
the eighteenth-century pictures, with their common 
characteristic of a simplified dignity,a sort of aristocratic 
self-possession and calm (their resemblance goes farther 
than the general spirit of their art, and their method 
does not show the wide and striking differences 
of technique with which many modern painters strive 
to attract attention); as one passes, the reserve and 
peace give way to clamour, to incertitude of aim, to rest- 

lessness, anda vain striving to hide a lack of originality and 
personality by eccentricity of execution. In this collection 
of anecdotes, of pseudo-medievalisms, of much that is 
merely sacrificing to false gods under many names, one 
greets here and there a picture that shines with some 
quality of real value. They are, alas! in a fearful minority, 
two or three perhaps in each room, but as this is an exhibi- 

tion representative of British painting it is evidently neces- 

sary to show these hundreds of pictures, varying in degrees 
of badness, from the merely inoffensive which leaves one 
entirely unmoved by any sensation whatever, to the 

viciously bad that exasperates and annoys. The real works 

of art, had they been put in one room where they could 

have been appreciated in peace, would have made a noble 

if somewhat exiguous army, for there is here among much 

chaff a large proportion of the few pictures painted within 

recent years that justify their existence by real worth. It 

can only be believed that Whistler is unrepresented by any 

of his paintings because it was impossible to procure one 

to show here, a significant comment on the lack of apprecia- 

tion of genius that has allowed the opportunity of pur- 

chasing one of his pictures to slip—an opportunity, 

however, that has been seized by nations less obtuse in 

matters of art than we happen to be. 

The French Section exhibits no pictures of earlier date 
than the beginning of the nineteenth century, and an exhibi- 
tion of French painting which excludesexamples by Claude, 
Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, or Boucher—to mention a few 
names only—cannot be considered representative, and for 
their absence one is not adequately recompensed by acres of 
battlefields, dozens of dead firemen, or scores of drowned 
fishermen. The paintings of battlefields are certainly 
remarkably real, so photographically real that one could 
hardly be more sickened by the sight of actual blood ; the 
corpses of the fishermen under the wet coverings and 
their despairing wives and children are all so vividly repre- 








sented that one wants to weep sympathetically ; and the 
fires and the dead firemen possess the same power of 
horror that actual dead firemen and fires would do. If the 
function of painting is to sicken, depress, and horrify, then 
the existence of these pictures, of which one carries away 
a most painful impression, is thoroughly justified. It is a 
disappointment, too, that the period of greatest artistic 
vigour in French art is so inadequately represented ; 
several of its greatest masters—Géricault, Diaz, Monti- 
cell, and Degas among them—are not represented 
at all, and of the great painters born towards the 
end of the eightéenth or the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century who are represented, painters to whom 
France owes the artistic effloresence that came to her the 
last of all the nations, at the best there are hardly more 
than thirty pictures. The lack of sequence and arrange- 
ment in the hanging makes it a matter of difficulty to find 
those pictures that really matter, and it is necessary to go 
carefully and with pains through an arid desert of what 
has come, by sheer overpowering weight of numbers, to be 
regarded as typical modern French painting before one 
may pause, grateful and refreshed, at the occasional oases 
which reward the strenuous but wearied searcher. The 
minority who care for good pictures in this way are not 
permitted to take their pleasures easily, but are made to 
work for their reward, though it is worth a good deal of 
hard work to see a few of the pictures here. Perhaps the 
difference between the majority of the pictures in the two 
sections may be summed up in this way—that if the worst 
pictures in the English section may be said to represent an 
ordinary Royal Academy exhibition, and the worst pictures 
in the French section an ordinary Salon exhibition, it may 
not unreasonably be suggested that the former merely 
induce indifference in the spectator, while the latter induce 


disgust. 
E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Empire of Christ, By BERNARD Lucas, 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lucas’s faults in this book are faults of the surface. 
The phrase on page 145, for instance—“ take up the Christ- 
Man’s burden ”—is hardly in the best of taste, nor can we 
see much to admire in the pious parody of Mr. Kipling that 
adorns the title-page. Mr. Lucas, too, seems quite unneces- 
sarily worried about that most vexatious of bogies “ modern 
thought.” Torestate theological formulz in such a manner 
as to bring them into harmuny with the requirements of 
“modern thought” may or may not bea laudable enter- 
prise, but it is necessary first to ascertain whether this same 
“modern thought” is a legitimate development of the 
“ depositum fidei.” ‘“ Crux stat, orbis volvitur.” The faith 
that was to tle Greeks foolishness and to the Jews a 
stumbling-block is scarcely likely to prove to the indeter- 
minate philosophy of the twentieth century a beacon and 
a guide. These considerations apart, there is much in Mr. 
Lucas’s book that merits the attention of all thoughtful 
men ; and at the present moment, when the religious atmo- 
sphere is still vibrant with the reverberations of Pan- 
Anglican thunder, we welcome it as a timely contribution 
to one of the most urgent of contemporary problems. 

“The Empire of Christ ” is astudy in modern missionary 
enterprise, with especial reference to India. With much 
that Mr. Lucas writes we find ourselves in the most cordial 
agreement, and at no moment are we disposed to question 
either his sincerity or his enthusiasm. It can hardly be 
denied, for instance, that Christian Missions in India have 
proved very largely abortive. “The Indian Church,” 
writes Mr. Lucas, in possibly the most pregnant sentence 
in the book, “has produced not a single theologian, nor 
has it given birth to a single heresy.” In contrast to this 
Mr. Livcas adduces the conflict between the early Church 
and the world of heathendom. The whole of patristic 
literature bears testimony to the fact that the first mission- 
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were able to meet their intellectual opponents on their 
own ground, to vanquish them with their own weapons. 
Too often the only weapon employed in the attempted 
conversion of the Hindu is that of a hard and rigid 
literalism. To such a method of argument the Hindu 
remains impervious. “The appeal to facts makes no 
impression upon him,” remarks Mr. Lucas : 

Defy the cholera germ and call her a goddess. Describe her 
as a captive imprisoned in the walls by some other deity ; explain 
that she can only be liberated by the conversion of the water into 
steam ; picture her ascending, glad and free, in the curling 
wreaths of vapour, leaving a blessing behind her to those votaries 
who drink of the bath in which she has bathed, and you would, if 
you were a Hindu saint, with matted locks and filthy body, easily 
establish a cult, one of whose most stringent rites would be the 
drinking of boiled water. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that if the Church is 
to succeed in India she must emulate the wisdom of the 
serpent. The Anglican Church has always recognised the 
existence of national characteristics, and it should be 
remembered that the Eastern Church, while holding fast 
to the Catholic faith in all its entirety, will nevertheless 
remain the Church of the East, untouched by Western 
ideals. Greater care should be taken in the selection of 
candidates for the Mission-field. The system which sends 
a Church and a Keble to preach to a congregation of 
gaping rustics, while it despatches the failures of our 
Universities to evangelise the heathen, is self-condemned. 
The subject, indeed, is too vast to be adequately treated 
within the brief limits of a review ; but it is one of vital 
interest to all who care for the well-being of the Church 
and the success of her Divine Mission. Mr. Lucas’s book 
wiil at icast have the effect of stimulating inquiry and of 
provoking controversy. 


Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Miss Bevan. 
(Mowbray, 3s. 6d.) 

AN interesting set of pictures, well reproduced on good 

paper, with a dull letterpress. It would have been better 


to have printed the Lives from the epitome of the National 


Biographical Dictionary. Is it not rather rude, too, to 
call St. Thomas of Canterbury Becket? He is still the 
patron of the Southern Province. Is it quite in focus to 
give Anselm and Lanfranc a brace of paragraphs apiece 
and to give some of our recent Archbishops thrice that 
number? There should have been a note also upon each 
picture, and a fancy portrait like that of St. Dunstan 
might have been replaced by the real one in the Bodleian 
(Auct. F, IV., 32) drawn by himself. 


Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 
by Frank Sipcwick. Illustrated after Byam SHaw. 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s. net.) 


In these days of cheap reprints, when the finest products 
of six centuries of English literature have been placed 
within the reach of the poorest, one is occasionally tempted 
to forget the debt that every lover of poetry owes to 
Bishop Percy. That debt was assuredly no light one, nor 
should the labours of the worthy Bishop as an unconscious 
pioneer of the great romantic movement be lightly dis- 
missed. He recovered for English literature a world of 
beauty and of wonder of which his eighteenth-century 
contemporaries would have hardly dared to dream. In 
forgotten chap-books, broadsheets, and buried manuscripts 
he found those ancient English ballads which stir our 
hearts, as they stirred the heart of Philip Sidney, “ more 
than with a trumpet.” He gave them to us with an 
apologetic air, interspersing them with “little elegant 
pieces of the lyric kind.” And soa generation reared on 
the sterilities of eighteenth-century verse awakened to the 
music of 
Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
and 
Ye violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the Spring were all your own : 
What are you when the Rose is blown? 





Edited, with an Introduction, 





The selections in this volume are all, with one excep- 
tion, taken from Percy’s “ Reliques.” Mr. Sidgwick may 
be congratulated on his choice, as also on his brief critical 
introduction, which says all that is needful, and no more. 
A glossary placed at the end of the volume will be found 
useful by the reader to whom the terminology of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is unfamiliar. For 
the poems themselves it will be sufficient to name but a 
few—as, for instance, “The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,” ‘“ Love will find out the Way,” “The Nut- 
Brown Maid,” and “Fair Rosamond,” to indicate their 
quality. They are admirably representative of their period 
in its many aspects. They range from the whimsical 
Rabelaisian humour of “ The Baffled Knight” to the stern 
pietism of the “Lament for Walsingham.” Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s fine coloured illustrations deserve more than a 
word of praise. The plate accompanying p. 124 is a 
particularly felicitous attempt at symbolical interpretation. 








FICTION 


Rose MacLeod. By Atice Brown. (Archibald Constable 


and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


“RosE MacLeop” is less a novel than a series of inte- 
resting psychological studies thrown into narrative form. 
The scene is laid in America, and the time is the present ; 
but neither time nor place has any important bearing on 
the story itself. Throughout the book incident is felt to be 
of subsidiary importance to characterisation, and Miss 
Brown has succeeded in creating two or three, at least, 
unforgettable types. Her characters frequently repel, but 
they always interest, and they always ring true. We must 
make an exception, however, in the case of Osmond Grant, 
over whom the author has lavished considerable pains, but 
whom it is impossible for the reader to visualise as a human 
being. He appears, indeed, as divested of many of the 
attributes of humanity, his deformity of body coinciding 
with a sublime monstrosity of mind. He is an ideal of 
splendid masculinity as conceived by a sympathetic woman, 
not a man that may be met and known. It is in the 
delineation of her minor characters that the art of Miss 
Brown challenges our admiration. Madam Fulton and 
Electra are neither of them attractive characters. Indeed, 
it is difficult to say which is the more repulsive—the 
flippant worldliness of the old woman or the graceless and 
scerile perfection of the young girl. But Miss Brown has 
enabled us to realise the essential tragedy underlying each 
existence, and our sympathy is perforce evoked when we 
read of “ Florrie” dying in the presence of her elderly 
lover, still clutching with eager fingers at some new and 
untried delight, or of Electra going forth on her futile 
mission, to meet the inevitable disillusionment and bitter- 
ness ot failure. Rose herself is one of the most delightful 
heroines that we have yet encountered, but to marry her 
to Osmond is to spoil an otherwise irreproachable novel. 


Kitty Tailleur. By May Sincrarr. (Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


Miss May SINCLAIR has earned a reputation for her sincere 
and fearless presentment of some of the deeper problems 
of modern life. ‘ Kitty Tailleur” is, in many respects, an 
advance on her previous work, distinguished as that has 
invariably been. It is a painful book. The lighter 
emotions of life find no place in its pages, the tragic 
element confronting the reader at the outset and gathering 
impetus and intensity as the narrative proceeds. Miss 
Sinclair has deliberately discarded all alien motives. There 
is not a scene in the book which has not a direct and vital 
bearing on the central tragedy ; there is not a character 
that is not necessary to the inevitable dénouement. 

“ Kitty Tailleur” is a powerful and poignant study in the 
life of the “ underwold,” to adopt Miss Sinclair’s own 
expressive phrase. We meet Kitty at a middle-class hotel 
in an English sea-side town, chaperoned by a distinctly 
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disagreeable attendant of uncertain age. Of Kitty’s ante- 
cedents nothing is known, but she contrives to invest herself 
with an atmosphere of suspicion, and propriety—as exem- 
plified in the other female boarders at the establishment— 
will have none of her. Thereare, however, two exceptions. 
Robert Lucy, a widower, and Jane, his younger sister, are 
moved by Kitty’s apparent loneliness, and when the dis- 
agreeable chaperone leaves the hotel at the first faint 
breath of scandal these two come forward as the champions 
of an ill-used woman. With Robert the intimacy thus 
formed ripens into love—a love that is returned. There 
can be no question as to the sincerity of Kitty’s attachment, 
but at this stage of the narrative affairs are complicated 
by the arrival at the hotel of Wilfred Marston. It then 
transpires that the rumours which had been set in 
circulation with regard to Kitty’s character were not 
entirely unfounded since Marston had been for some years 
past her “ protector.” And there had been others. But Kitty 
is determined to break with the past. She discusses the 
matter quite frankly with Marston. She throws herself 
upon his generosity. Robert must never know. She will 
begin the new life untainted with memories of a former 
time. It is not till Robert brings his two little girls to 
Kitty that she realises the impossibility of the thing. 
Maternity, which she had scorned and flouted, now rises 
up in judgment against her. She is haunted by accusatory 
presences : 

They stood about her bed ; they stretched out their hands and 
touched her ; their faces peered into hers, faces that she had 
forgotten. She thrust them from her into the darkness, and they 
came again. Each bore the same likeness to his fellows; each 
had the same looks, the same gestures that defied her to forget. 
She fell asleep, and the dreams, the treacherous, perpetually 
remembering, delivered her into their hands. 

She knows now that the subterfuges and evasions where- 
with she has endeavoured to hide the trutb from her are 
no longer of any avail. Knows, too, the sum of her 
offence—that she has deceived, betrayed the man who 
loves her. Confession follows, with the inevitable sequel, 
and the book closes with the suicide of Kitty. She has 
purchased her soul with this baptism of blood. 

Painful as the story is, it is told in an arresting manner, 
and with an undeniable charm of style. It is a book that 
compels thought—a book that stands out in marked and 
welcome contrast to the vast mass of puerilities and 
inanities, which to-day masquerade under the guise of 


fiction. 


A Suburban Scandal. By GURNER GILLMAN. (Greening, 6s.) 


WE notice that Mr. Gillman’s “author’s note” at the 
beginning of this book is dated from Chiswick. We 
should be inclined to the opinion that now that the book 
is published he will change his address, for we are sure 
that his neighbours—at any-rate of one sex—will not be 
content until his head is given to them on a charger. 
Other suburbs will hail his book with delight for “ of 
course it is only to Chiswick that Mr. Gillman’s satire 
applies ; Wimbledon, Surbiton, even Bedford Park would 
never do such things!” 

Mr. Gillman may or may not have read “ Mr. Bailey- 
Martin,” but a comparison between the two books is inevit- 
able. Both are comedies of manners, in both the scene is 
suburbia, and in both the characters are mainly snobs. But 
whereas Mr. Percy White’s satire was bitter and barbed, 
Mr. Gillman keeps his temper all the way through, and his 
wit, though keen, is always good-humoured, and there is 
none of the sordid vulgarity which was so compellingly 
truthful in Mr. White’s “hero.” But although Mr. Gillman 
is always a laughing philosopher, he misses nothing in his 
characterisation, and his thrusts are always well directed 
and unhesitatingly driven home. He has the gift, too, of 
clear definition in his characters, and none of their friends 
will fail to recognise Mrs. Singleton, Mrs. Gunter, or Mrs. 
Nye, who “only danced with gentlemen she knew well,” 
but was not averse to marrying her sister to a boy who had 
flirted as hard as he dared with herself. Mr. and Mrs. 
Follett, too, are drawn with care and skill, and though Mr. 












Gillman is just a little like Mrs. Hawksbee in that he “ looks 
into people’s back bedrooms,” yet his prying is so sympa- 
thetic that nct even the victims will take offence. - 

The love-story which becomes “the scandal” is 
perhaps the least successful part of the book. Not that 
it is uninteresting or unnatural. On the contrary, Desirée 
is quite a natural and in some ways fascinating type of the 
modern English girl. But John Madox’s devotion to 
business and his caution become exasperating, and though 
our sympathies are always with him for Desirée’s sake, yet 
we feel that if he had lost her he would have deserved 
his fate. Still he was prompt enough to act when the 
critical moment arrived, and that should go far to atone 
for his earlier diffidence and procrastination in the eyes of 
many of Mr. Gillman’s readers. 

Altogether“ A Suburban Scandal” isa deligutful book, and 
one that we can recommend to any one who loves a happy 
laugh, at times not far removed from tears, and always 
healthy and never forced. 


Green at Greyhouse. By R.S. WARREN BELL. (Chapman 


and Hall, 6s.) 


“GREYHOUSE ” is by this time, we suspect, as familiar to 
boys as “ St. Dominic’s ” was to us we do not care to think 
how many years ago. Mr. Warren Bell has always won 
for himself the reputation of being able to depict school- 
boys as they are, and Green, Skinner, Butt, and Anthony 
will rank well beside their predecessors. They are not 
the namby-pamby Erics or Julian Homes, nor are they of 
the freak type of Stalky and €o. They are just ordinary 
young barbarians, healthily imperfect, but with instincts 
that tend towards right and honour. We have only two 
points of adverse criticism to make against this book. 
Firstly, the romance of Mr. Smith, who is a king in 
disguise, is somewhat far-fetched ; and, secondly, there is 
too much of Pinker’s “poetry.” The former uf these 
points is the less important, for although it constitutes the 
plot, it does little to affect the atmosphere of the story, 
which is the great success of the book. The latter tends 
to become tedious, and will prédbably meet with the same 
criticism at the hands of Mr. Bell’s readers as it did from 
Topcliffe—‘ Giddy rot !” 

Apart from the melodramatic plot already noticed, the 
story is simply concerned with Green’s first term at Grey- 
house—how he fought his way to his own level in the 
lower fourth, how his head became “swelled” by his 
success, until authority had to take official notice and teach 
him that rules must be obeyed ; how he nearly went wrong, 
and how finally he settled down into the steady, uneventful 
life of the ordinary public school. All this Mr. Bell tells 
naturally and vividly. His boys talk, act, and think like 
boys, and his masters are equally true to life. 


Vane Royal, By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. Forses, 
(John Long, 6s.) 


THE late Mr. William Black is said to have made the 
statement that given two women and one man, or two 
men and one woman, no novelist need complain of scarcity 
of plots. Vane Royal would certainly seem to help to 
prove the truth of this. For the story is simply : “There 
Was once a man and his wife and a fertium quid.” Estelle 
Gray is married to Frank Vane. She is many-sided, and 
too sweet and gentle to others for her own happiness. 
Her husband is a man of one idea—himself. He is by no 
means a brute, nor indeed would he be fairly described as 
anything but a “ good fellow.” But he is most hopelessly 
selfish—hopelessly so because he is completely ignorant of 
it. It is only when it is too late, and he has lost both wife 
_ child, that his eyes are opened and he sees himself as 
eis: 
So may the truth be flashed out at one blow, 
And Guido see one instant and be saved.” 

The tragedy is that the blow comes too late, and his 
salvation is worth nothing to him for he has lost all that he 
knew there was worth having. 

Mrs. Forbes spares nothing in her analysis of Vane’s 
character. She shows the tragedy of an ill-assorted 
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marriage in all its poignancy, but. without labouring or 
forcing the situation, and though her sympathies are natu- 
rally with Estelle and Derwent, she is just and sane enough 
to realise that, tragic as the marriage itself is, nothing but 
tragedy can come from its breaking; and Estelle’s death 
is the one possible and natural result of the circumstances 
which preceded it. As Sir Christopher Dering used to say 
in The Liars of running away with another man’s wife, “ It 
won’t work ;” and though our sympathies are all with the 
lovers, common-sense and experience would refuse to 
allow us to be convinced had the authoress made them 
“live happy ever after.” 

Mrs. Forbes writes easily and well. Her dialogue is 
bright and natural, and its flashes of brilliancy are never 
forced. Her people live and talk like human beings ; she 
knows the life she writes of, and the result is that she has 
written a novel which cannot fail to interest her readers, 
though those who always desire a happy ending will be 
disappointed. Those who prefer a picture of life as it 
really is will surely be pleased. 


The Door of Darkness. By MaupE ANNESLEY. (Lane, 6s.) 


Miss ANNESLEY’s second book is an example of the daring 
of the novelist of to-day. Let us hasten to add, however, 
that it is not a sexual work, as readers of “The Wine of 
Life” might suppose. The idea of “ The Door of Dark- 
ness” is sensational in that it has for its subject the elixir 
of life. Paoli Satori has solved this problem, to his great 
dissatisfaction ; and Miss Annesley makes play with his 
passion for Berthe Hamilton, her love for him, and his 
horror of wedding a woman who must realise that she 
will die while he will go on living through the ages; 
startling enough, but not receiving the treatment a subject 
of its magnitude deserves. It isso easy to make state- 
ments, so difficult to carry conviction. Miss Annesley has 
not the literary skill to depict the human emotions in such 
circumstances as these, and the reader will be more inclined 
to Jaugh at Paoli and Berthe than sympathise with them in 
their troubles. There is little that is convincing, and the 
sentiment of the whole story is false. Despite many 
laboured attempts to introduce the mystical and uncanny, 
the reader is never impressed; and as the authoress 
describes him Paoli is the most ordinary creature—in the 
novelist’s world. Like “ Hamlet,” “The Door of Dark- 
ness” is full of quotations, but they happen to be old 
stories, and only in one case is there an attempt to point 
the moral, consequently they are seldom to the point. 
Between Berthe’s slang and Lady Crawton’s changes of 
hair the authoress contrives to be mildly humorous, but 
even then the unnatural is scarcely more interesting than 
the supernatural. The book reads as if it had been hastily 
written, and the jerky, spasmodic style would seem to 
indicate that it was written before “ The Wine of Life,” 
though it is not unlikely that this book was produced 
quickly in order to keep the public captured by her first 
novel. 


Buried Alive. By ArNotD BENNETT. (Chapman and 
Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT is to be congratulated on having 
written a refreshing book, and it should prove to be one of 
the most popular of summer novels. The adventures of 
Priam Farll, who exchanges identities with his valet, are 
thin enough, but the author’s curious vein of humour 
carries him successfully through the story. The idea is 
not, of course, new, and probably is not intended to be 
anything more than a peg for hanging some observations 
on the present state of society. There is a whimsicality, 
however, in the odd association of two characters like Priam 
Farll, the gréat impressionist painter, and Alice Challice, 
the widow of a Putney tradesman.. The dreamy, shy, and 
eccentric artist marries the practical little business woman, 
who is left as a sort of legacy by his deceased valet, and 
the union turns out most happily for all concerned. It will 
be gathered from these remarks that the sensational title 
has nothing to do with prematare burial, although con- 
siderable space is given to an account of the interment of 





the valet in Westminster Abbey. The book is not dependent 
on its so-called plot, all the interest centring on the 
philosophy of the author. If it were less skilfully done it 
it would condemned as “padding,” but in “ Buried 
Alive” the “ padding ” is the cause of the story’s success, 
Had Mr. Bernard Shaw writen this book it would have 
been hailed as a masterpiece, but, happily, Mr. Bennett is 
not sufficiently well advertised yet to rob the critics of their 
common sense. 


The Meeting of the Ways. By J.D. BAXTER. (Greening, 6s.) 


WE do not wish to be in any way unfair to Mr. Baxter, 
but we cannot help thinking that if Mr. Kipling had not 
written “ Puck of Pook’s Hill” the world would never have 
known “ The Meeting of the Ways.” There is, at any 
rate, a striking family likeness between Mr. Baxter’s 
“Terrible Tribune” and Mr. Kipling’s “Centurion.” ‘Lhe 
period, too, is the same in both books, and the chief inci- 
dent is the breaking of the wall by the Saxons and the 
Picts. The worship of Mithias also is conspicuous in Mr. 
Baxter’s story. Ot course “The Meeting of the Ways” is 
a much more elaborate study of. the Roman in Britain. in 
the fourth century than the two chapters in “ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.” But, in spite of his careful and scholarly 
mastery of detail, Mr. Baxter does not succeed in bringing 
before us such a clear and telling picture as Mr. Kipling. 
Perhaps there is too much detail, for at times the book 
reads almost like a Dictionary of Antiquities, and the smell 
of the lamp is very strong. Mr. Kipling, on the other hand, 
had a most delightful way of concealing his powder in his 
jam, and we are sure that many children besides Puck’s 
two friends have swallowed the jam greedily without any 
suspicion of the existence of any powder at all. But, 
though Mr. Baxter may suffer in this way by comparison 
with Mr. Kipling, his book is more than usually worthy of 
commendation. It may be ranked with the many books of 
Professor Church, and had the author but printed 
appendices showing his authorities there would be a third 
book, quite valuable to the serious student as well as 
interesting to the ordinary reader, to place on the shelf 
next to Bekker’s “ Gallas and Charicles,” 








THE JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
MEMORIAL 


LORD CURZON’S ADDRESS 


WE have received from Lord Curzon of Kedleston a copy 
of the address which he gave on the unveiling of the 
memorial to Mrs. Craigie on Wednesday last at University 
College, and we have pleasure in reproducing it here at 
his request for the benefit of our readers : 


We are met to-day to hand over to this College the 
memorial of a gifted woman and a devoted friend. There 
are few of us who can look back upon the career of Pearl 
Maria Theresa Craigie—for here we will speak of her by 
her own name rather than by her literary pseudonym— 
without a pang of deep emotion, It was so brilliant, so 
crowded, so lit with iridescent gleams, so short. From 
the time when her first work of fiction, “ Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” burst upon the world in 1891—when she was 
only twenty-four years of age—to her sudden death at the 
age of thirty-eight in August, 1906, there were only fifteen 
years. But within that time she condensed enough of 
incident and experience, of intellectual and emotional 
development, to fill many ordinary lives. 

But the chief feature in her was that she was never 
ordinary either in what she wrote, or spoke, or did. She 
had an intense and vivid personality, which pervaded her 
writings, irradiated her talk, and informed her life, 
Individuality was the keynote both of her character and 
accomplishment. It was in her plays, her novels, her 
essays, her outlook on men and things. 

She possessed in a remarkable degree the literary faculty 
of epigram. It is a dangerous gift, for it suggests artificiality, 
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and it is apt to degenerate into a mannerism. Yet she 
was by nature essentially sincere; indeed, sincerity 
was almost the first of her virtues, and the talent for 
epigram, which in her case escaped the horrible pitfall of 
paradox, was, I think, the outcome of a genuine artistic 
sense seeking to express itself in the most perfect available 
literary form. 

Our friend was a woman of many accomplishments. She 
had a wide knowledge of literature and a keen insight into 
the minds of great writers, as her lectures, delivered in 
America and elsewhere, showed. She also possessed no 
mean acquaintance with music and the classics, and I 
remember once receiving from her a letter written in Greek 
iambics—surely a novel feat in twentieth-century corre- 
spondence. We recall, too, her brilliant conversation, 
sparkling as the sunlight on a stream, and the wit and 
humour which danced like bubbles on the glittering current 
of her novels and plays. 

But there were also still deeps and silent pools in her 
character and life, and in the ordering of these, religion 
played no small part. She had the religious sense in 
a highly developed degree. At a time of much trouble she 
sought refuge in the communion of the Roman Catholic 
faith. It supplied her with a philosophy of conduct and 
a ralionale of existence. She found an inspiration in its 
ideals and a solace in its authority. In reading her books 
we shall usually find that moral and religious questions are 
in the forefront. She enjoyed the analysis of mind, but 
she preferred the dissection of soul. 

Sorrow she knew, but she faced it with courage and 
without repining. ‘There is only one obligation in life, 
and that is courage,” was one of her sayings. “ Life is 
not what we find it, but what we make it” was another, 
and finding in it much sadness she yet succeeded, by the 
strength of her will and the natural gaiety of her tempera- 
ment, in converting it into a source of joy both to herself 
and to many others. 

Above all she had the genius of friendship, giving the 
best of herself to her friends, and always discovering the 
best in them in return. It was for this reason, I think, 
that those who knew her most intimately prized her far 
more for herself than for her books or plays, and that they 
forgot the writer in the woman. In one of her books she 
wiote, “The great thing is to love, not to be loved.” 
Happy she was that in pursuing the one goal she also 
attained the other. 

When a gifted artist dies young it is commonly dis- 
cussed, not merely what the world has lost by his disappear- 
ance, but also what it would have gained from his survival. 
Would Mrs. Craigie have written other and still better 
books, and left an endearing mark on the literary history 
of our time? It is beyond our power to answer this ques- 
tion. There seemed to bea certain sense of incomplete- 
ness about even her best work, which might signify either 
undevel »ped powers or unrealised aspirations. One some- 
times thought, too, that though she had a radiant interest 
in the world she was rather aloof from it. This was 
noticeable in her judgments both of men and things. 
In her writings there was a fanciful and elusive elegance 
like that of some rare orchid, a subtle perfume like some 
exotic bloom. This sense of detachment from the world 
seemed to pervade her even when she was most a part of 
it. Thus it was that there was something phantom-like 
both in her entrance and exit from the stage. Like an 
apparition she burst upon the scene in her young prime, 
flashed across it in a swift trail of light, and vanished into 
the unseen : 

Her spirit was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound; 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 

And now peace laps her round. 


Perhaps the best tribute that can be offered to the memory 
of our dear friend is the list of those who have _ subscribed 
to this memorial. It includes many names of mark. both 
in. England and America, and it indicates the. varied 
acquaintance, men and women, to whom her character :and 
nature-made appeal. A sum of nearly £1,000 has been 











collected from these sources, £600 of which will be avail- 
able for the Scholarship, while the remainder is to defray 
the cost of the two medallions, one here and the other in 
New York In unveiling this memorial, which we owe to 
the talent of Mr. Alfred Drury, the clever artist who never 
saw her, I am presenting to this College the likeness of 
one of the most gifted of its daughters, who in her brief 
life brought it honour, and left a memory that her friends 
will not soon forget. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In reply to the letter signed “ Barrister-at-Law ” in your 
issue of June 27th, will you be courteous enough to allow the 
answers to the region kage 9 to be made as public as possible ? 

1. What is the number of fallen men, according to the latest 
estimates, in London ? 

2. How many of this class have the franchise, while women are 
all disqualified merely by reason of their sex ? 

3. Under the Lodgers’ Acts is it not a fact that this class of 
men is more fully represented in the Metropolis than any other? 

I do sign my name because I am not afraid of such a type of 
person as the “ Barrister-at-Law,” who evidently thinks that it is 
just and expedient for the welfare of the country that there should 
be a moral law for women and an immoral code of laws for men? 


EpitH How Martyn. 


Women’s Freedom League, 18, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C., June 29th, 1908. 


[The point of “ Barrister-at-Law’s” letter was, of course, that 
the conferring of votes on women would enfranchise a large 
number of prostitutes. Rightly or wrongly he was disposed to 
regard this as undesirable. There is no analogy whatever 
between the class of women referred to and Mrs. Martyn’s 
“fallen men.” “Fallen men,” by which we suppose Mrs. 
Martyn means men who lead immoral lives, are not prosti- 
tutes ; they don’t “fall” fur money. This is not a pleasant subject 
to discuss with a lady, but it is the pride and glory of the modern 
“advanced” woman to force one to say what one would rather 
leave unsaid. Mrs. Martyn’s concluding flourish about signing 
her name is characteristically feminine and, we fear we must add, 
silly. Of course she is not afraid of “ Bartister-at-Law.” Why 
should she be? He does not ring bells, and scream outside 
people’s houses, throw stones at their windows, spit at policemen, 
and kick the shins of the opposite sex after the pleasant habit of 
the gentle Suffragette. Mrs. Martyn might with justice have 
added that she was not afraid of self-advertisement. Few of the 
screaming sisterhood are.—ED. ] 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—They go down into mines and up the rigging of ships, 
they plough and sow and reap, they fight battles, and build 
houses and bridges, and engineer all the great works of the world. 
They prospect and explore, and try toreach the poles. They do 
also all the necessary but disagreeable sanitary work required, 
and the vote seems to be an acknowledgment of these and kindred 
services, just as the precedence given to married women over 
their spinster sisters is in recognition of the greater pains and 
perils and responsibilities of married life. 

Mere sex does in itself stop the way to some masculine privi- 


leges. Women do not “seek the priesthood also,” a female 
Bishop is unthinkable. There is o inferiority—only difference of 
function. 


But it would indeed he sad, if true, that had women votes it 
would bring about better legislation for the poor, and for poor 
women especially, but this is “ not proven,” and the reverse might 


be the case. 
The complementary sex seem to be already turning some of 
the once complimentary sex to brutal speech—as witness your 


own pages ! 


June 30, 1908. 


An OLD WomMAN. 





To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—Will you allow me space to reply to two of the stock 
arguments of the advocates of Woman's Suffrage ? 
- The first is that, as- women -would be divided amongst the 
various political parties in the same way as men, they would 
never overpower the male vote. This, however, is just the point. 
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Women would be in a majority in every party—for no one 
supposes that the franchise can be confined to the propertied few ; 
they will thus be able to control the policies of every party, and 
in this way will certainly have the larger voice in the Govern- 
ment of the country. There is, too, the possibility of the 
referendum to be considered. On such a vote it is distinctly 
possible that the women might be opposed to and outvote the 
men. 

The second argument is that the majority of women desire the 
vote. I believe that the opposite is the case ; but is it not after 
all a matter of secondary importance? The interests of the State 
must surely take precedence over the wishes of a section. ; 

May I also suggest that it is high time that a Men's Anti- 
Feminist League was formed? The association of which Mr. 
Ivor Guest is Secretary should do a great amount of good, but 
apparently will not control much voting strength at elections. 


Cc. O. 
Putney, June 30, 1908. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Even the papers do not give an adequate idea of the 
serious nature of the Suffrage riot at Westminster yesterday 
Nehpeen 4 I saw a hansom cab in Whitehall nearly overturned 
by roughs, who chased it for hundreds of yards, the driver flying 
for his life, while a mob escorted a virago to Trafalgar-square, 
where she got up on the plinth and attempted to hold a meeting. 
I have seen a lot lately of the women New and Leigh, who have 
held meetings guarded by some of the roughest and most brutal 
men, at which they have delivered inflammatory speeches which 
ought not to be allowed in England. The latter is the worst, and 
seems to me insane. It is high time that Lady Grove and all 
respectable people dissociated themselves from a gang who 
ought to be deported wholesale, 

ARCH. G, 


“BUT O!” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is fortunate that the humours of “C. S.C.,” like all 
others, lie outside the perceptions of the Suffragettes, or they 
would be asking how your literary pages can mis-remember : 

A clod—a piece of orange-peel— 
An end of a cigar— 
Once trod on by a Princely heel, 
How beautiful they are ! 
a. FB A 
Clevedon, June 29, 1908. 


[We regret that this misquotation passed unnoticed.—Ep., ] 





“A HALF-HOGGER” 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In my letter which you were so kind as to publish in 

Tue AcADEMyY of June 27th I explicitly stated that I am not a 
“ Baconian.” Your reviewer nevertheless thinks fit to reiterate 
his allegation that I am not only a “ Baconian,” but “a hard- 
shelled” one to boot, whatever that may mean. ‘The point is 
certainly not one of much importance ; but when an anonymous 
critic declines to accept one’s word with regard to a matter 
peculiarly within one’s own knowledge, and certainly not in his, 
thereby imputing deliberate falsehood, it seems to me that he 
puts himself beyond the pale of decent controversy. I do not 
propose, therefore, to enter into further argument with him, but 
for such of your readers as may peruse this letter I will, with 
your permission, say a word as to the passages in my book upon 
which he relies as giving colour to his charge that I have “taunted 
a well-known opponent with his Semitic origin”—a charge which 
I entirely repudiate. 
_ Ina note at p. 10 of my book I have pointed out for the 
benefit of “ the puzzled investigator” that this well-known writer, 
whom I have ventured to criticise, but for whom I entertain all 
the respect which his position in literature justly merits, had 
substituted a more Saxon name for two Biblical pranomina 
which appear (as initials) in the Oxford Calendar. I absolutely 
deny that there is here any taunt whatever at this writer's 
“ Semitic origin.” On the contrary, if any slight was put upon 
that origin it was so put when the gentleman in question himself 
thought fit to discard names which might be taken as indicative 
of Jewish descent—a descent in which I, for one, can see nothing 
whatever to be ashamed of. Nor is there any—the slightest— 
taunt at his “Semitic origin” when I go on to suggest that a 
writer who had himself changed his name (no doubt for most 
excellent reasons) might be rather more charitable to those who 
believe that a great man in Elizabethan times mjght have thought 
it wise to write under a pseudonym or nom de plime. 





But then I am told that “worse follows.” I comment freely 
in my book upon this writer’s excessive use of the adverb “ goubt- 
less.” But at p. 499 I take occasion to use the same word in 
the same manner as the writer in question—viz., in support of an 
hypothesis about which there is a considerable amount of doubt. 
As I wrote, currente calamo, the very appropriate Shakespearean 
quotation, “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word,” 
occurred to my mind, and at once flowed from my pen. If I 
had been arguing with a Greek, and the words had been “I 
thank thee, Greek, for teaching me that word,” I should assuredly 
have used them, and nobody could have suggested that here was 
a taunt at my critic’s Greek origin. Neither is there in the actual 
quotation I have employed the smallest shade or shadow of a 
taunt against Mr. (why the real name should be omitted 
I cannot conceive) on account of his “Semitic origin.” I for 
one decline to admit that to speak of a Jew as a Jew is to reproach 
him with his origin, or that any taunt whatever is concealed 
within the word. My Jewish friends will, I know, need no 
assurance from me to this effect. 

I have but one more word to say, and it is of so little import- 
ance that it may well be omitted if your space is unduly taxed. 
When I wrote “ Betterton was said to have been instructed by 
Sir William [Davenant], who was instructed by Lowen, who was 
instructed by Shakspere!” the note of admiration was not 
intended to — that there was anything impossible or absurd 
in the story, but only that it was a very remarkable way of 
attempting to justify the statement that “ Betterton benefited by 
Shakespeare’s coaching.” At the same time Mr. Nichol Smith 
can hardly be charged with a “blunder,” since he gives in his 
note the explanatory quotation from Downes. 

G. G. GREENWOOD, 

House of Commons, June 29, 1908. 

Our reviewer replies : 

1R,—If it will be any satisfaction to Mr. Greenwood to know 
the name of his critic he is welcome to it, and with your permis- 
sion I will rid myself of the reproach of anonymity by signing 
this reply. As to Mr. Greenwood's other points : 

1. I withdraw my statement that Mr. Greenwood is a Baconian, 
with an apology. 

2. Mr. Greenwood’s defence of his note on p. 10 of his book 
makes things rather worse instead of better. I am bound to 
accept his statement that he did not intend a taunt, but must con- 
tinue to maintain that in that case his note is most unfortunately 
worded, As to the parentheses on p. 499, I stated the alterna- 
tive in your last number. It was either anotker taunt or a piece 
of extraordinary tactlessness. Mr. Greenwood explains that it 
was the latter. ; 

3. Mr. Greenwood now makes his meaning quite clear, but the 
note referred to is 2 warning that even stops should not be put in 
currente calamo. 

This is the last reply I shall make to Mr. Greenwood. 

HAROLD CHILD.] 





“IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In justice to your reviewer of “ Round about the Isle of 
Purbeck” let me tell you that at the time of the inception of the 
letterpress I was then residing in the Isle of Purbeck, and I made 
the acquaintance of the authoress by her calling on me, mention- 
ing the name of Mr. John Bond's father, and telling me she had 
been commissioned to write the letterpress to Mr. J. Bond’s 
pictures by Mr. Lane. As Mr. Nathaniel Bond is an old and most 
valued friend, I took Miss Woodward into Steeple Church and 
- her some information about that special corner of Purbeck. 

was astounded at the way in which she set about her 
work, and I asked her what she knew about writing. She said, 
“ Oh, I’ve composed an anthology, and have written articles in 
the Bournemouth Graphic.” That an excellent publisher such as 
is Mr. J. Lane should employ such amateur “talent” sur- 
prised me. At the same time I know that the pictures arc all, 
the writing nothing, as a rule, in these books, and I said no more. 
But all those who gave Miss Woodward information requested 
that the proofs should be submitted to them before they were 
published. In my own case I was obliged to request her to take 
out all she had said about Steeple, and I heard that the blue pencil 
was liberally used by others. I can positively declare that Miss 
Woodward had never been to the part of Purbeck starting from 
Church Knowle and ending at Warbarrow Bay until the day she 
called on me, for she told me so, 

All the “information” she professed to have was gatheréd 
from Hutchings and from any one ip Purbeck she could, and was 
most certainly obtained from me at least for the purpose of 
“ explaining ” J. W. G. Bond’s most charming pictures. Had she 
not expressly stated this more than once, I for one should not 
have given her even a first interview. 

J. E. Panron. 
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HOLIDAY HOMES FUND 
To- the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—May we plead with your readers once again for liberal 
help wiih our Holiday Homes Fund? 

It is scarcely realised what it means to many of these poor and 
crippled children to have a chance of getting a good healthy grip 
on life, which comes from a fortnight’s stay in the country under 
wholesome influences and surroundings. Mzeny of them are 
weakly and would soon go under altogether but for the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded of rest and change. .Such a necessary 
holiday is worth a very great deal to these -children, who-are 
mainly identified with our 140 affiliated -Mission-centres in the 
poorest parts of London, in addition to a large number selected 
from our register of over seven thousand crippled children. On 
behalf of these handicapped little ones the Council would again 
ask for financial assistance, earnestly trusting the aid will be as 
generous as possible to enable them to carry on this most neces- 
sary and remunerative work for another season. It may be added 
that the parents are expected to assist in the cost whenever 
possible, and care is taken to prevent overlapping. Not unfre- 
quently, however, help has to be rendered with clothing and 
boots, thereby increasing the expense. 

For thousands of these poor children, as well as for some of the 
folks, there must, alas! still be only the “day in the country.” 
For this shorter spell of happiness the Council likewise earnestly 
plead. 

Joun Krrk, Director. 


Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society, 32, _ 
Street, Theobalds Road, London, W.C., June 29, 1908. 


SYDNEY DOBELL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have undertaken to write a Memoir of Sydney Dobell- 
There is already a Life of him, in two large volumes, which has, 
however, long been out of print. This must always remain the 
fullest and most authoritative record of him, and I shall not 
attempt to rival or supersede it. But it seems to me that a more 
compendious and perhaps more critical appreciation of him than 
is afforded by the larger work is, if not a pressing necessity, at any 
rate a thing to be desired. My present object is to ask for such 
assistance in my work as your readers may be able to afford me. 
Sydney Dobell was a very extensive letter-writer, and much of 
his correspondence is, I know, in the hands of autograph-collectors 
and others. I shall be greatly obliged to all those who may be in 
possession of letters of his if they will be good enough to com- 
municate with me. Any letter that may be entrusted to me shall 
be taken particular care of, and, after being copied, shall be 
returned as soon as possible to its owner. Any personal 
recollections or reminiscences of him will also be welcome. 


BERTRAM DOBELL. 
21 Queen’s Crescent, N.W, 
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‘NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY—Particulars of Interesting 
























PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S, appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. _ to or 12 Pages Daily. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 





Now ready. 

THE JULY BOOK MONTHLY 

- . CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR—The Literary Fair and What's 
Happening In It, with Pictures. 

THE NEW RUSKIN—Inner Gleanis of the Masterand his Writings. 

THE WOES OF A WRITER—When his Friends Descend on him 

. for “ Free Copies.” By Horace Wyndham. 

A STORY OF STORIES—The Origin of Books and How They 
Have Developed. 

A LONDON LETTER—Sir Theodore Martin’s Literary Memories 
of Queen Victoria. 

SPARKLETS IN FICTION—Wisdom in Novels While You Wait. 

LIGHT AND LEADING—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER—Snapshot Reviews of the Best-Selling 


Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS ‘OF THE MONTH—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of June. 

THE PERIODICALS—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 
Magazines, 


Publishers: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free. 








This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 67 LonG AcrRE, W.C. 
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This volume.was issued 


sonys in May, 1899. The first edition of 500 
publication, and a second tet EERO vas issued in December, 1899. 





SOUL 


exhausted within a few months of 






Owing to the failure of the-Publisher the book has been unobtainable for me years. Of the second edition onl 


a few copies now remain. They are; 


offered for sale at the original published 
LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON,-from-whom alone they can be obtained. 


price, » net, by Messrs, BICKERS & SON, 





OPINIONS QF 


THE LATE MR. LIONEL JOHNSON IN “OUTLOOK,” IN AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED “A GREAT UNKNOWN.” 


“The title of these es is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well describes defines the writer's poetical attitude. . . . . Here 
is notethe impeccable dulness of an accomp! d-imitator, of the soulless craftsman 
who has caught some master’s style ; behind’or Within these poems is a personality. 
The* pieces which will probably win most three ballads. . . ... Youth 
in its white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyou: wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these , of which one is a legend, onehistorical, and the third a beautiful 
invention. . . . . But possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more nal, 
or at least more intimately conceived and meditative Bo > 0 + the reader 
turn to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake, impossible to describe otherwise; 
if he has any sense of try he will feel and, confess that we have here an authentic 
poet. Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet.” 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“Delicate imagination and sense of words are-not the only qualities that entitle ‘The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writetadds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than with the lyrical or sonnet form. Asa 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain = that 
element of passion which transforms skilful verse intofine poetry. . . . . Theballad 
soliloquy ‘Perkin Warbeck’ is extraordinarily food. een? Among the rest of the 
poems are two translations from * Les Fleurs du Mai.’ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
The book is full of things which tempt one to linger.” 

THE STANDARD 

“The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point 

of workmanship this accomplished and skilful hand.” 
THE TIMES 

“ He is by turns esthetic and introspective, and is-at his best in his ballads, especially 

the ballad of ‘ St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is’a Pre-Raphaelite picture.’ 


THE DAILY TELBORAEH 
“These are the verses of apoet. The volume is but it would be most unjust to 
call it the production of a minor bard. ... ...«_Itisa work of a remarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in hissonnets. . . . . Indeed, all 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beasts and their 
distinction . , . . a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. 
There can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems.”’ 


a. 


THE PRESS; 
“A PARISIAN” 
“These poems, ‘The City of 


THE “ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE” 
: Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in part 
to the Parisian public before t! Were printed in England, for some of the best pm oe 
them—and the volume, it to me, is a treasure-house of gems—first appeared in 
the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the tend of a French translation. That is some 
three years ago, and the of French poetry, chief among them the late 
Stephen Mallarmé, were not slow-to applaud.” 

“The remarkable success w T hear the book has since had in England does credit 
I think, to the judgment of ouf French critics, which is often singularly just in its 
estimate of English poetry, esptcially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature or be animated by Elizabethan ‘souffié’ . . . . and surely it is this 
‘ soufflé,’ a pure invigorating from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet’s verses . . .|. The two translations from Baudelaire are as ect 
in form and in the repetitio the /risson of the original verse as Baudelaire’s own 
translations from Poe and Lon; . Itisa pleasure to findso complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a it French and great English poet. 


THE LATE MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN “THE ACADEMY” 

“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself an inspiration. . . . . No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for — will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of 
his fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse.” 


. MR. GEORGE cTRERa THE “PALL-MALL MAGAZINE” 

“In my case, I reckon but v ew of the contemporary writers of verse known to 
me as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without 
hesitation the anonymous author of the ‘ City of the Soul’ . . . This inspiration 
I take to be first of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. It 
is as though a child said ‘ Look, how beautiful!’ but a child able to see minutely and 
faite is 20 cay and — po; a4 see age ay things and to express them beauti- 
u » one is justified ng m w of it) in thinki peara 

this little book a most fortunate event.” ow ae — 


) THE. SCOTSMAN 

“This isa book of anonymous poetry of a raredistinction’. . . . Thisisa verse of 

the proud kind that scorns a a ition, and looks for the approbation 

of connoisseurs. . . . . Inall these feeling is always wrought to a high pitch of 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics.” 





Messrs. BICKERS and SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 











Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 


AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A;, thé Author of 

“Fights for the Flag” and “Deeds that Won 

the Empire,” who lives in Melboufne, Australia, 

sends the following letter to the Editor of 
Public Opinion :— 


Dear Mr. Parker— 

I get your PUBLIC OPINION regularly, and find it 
most interesting and valuable—a matchless bit of 
journalistic work. It ought to find a place, for one 
thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the 
thought in the current history of the world. 

Yours ever, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


W. H. FITCHETT. 
PUBLIC OPINIO :: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :: 


Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. rod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 3I Temple House, 


Tallis St., London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
























THE ARUNDEL CLUB 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE. 


The Committee consists of the following : 
LORD BALCARRES, M.P. G. F. WARNER, Esq. 
SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG. HERBERT COOK, Esq. 
SIR MARTIN CONWAY. JOHN 8. SARGENT, Esq., R.A. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. ROGER FRY, Esq. 
R. C. WITT, Esq. CHARLES RICKETTS, Esq 
LIONEL CUST, Esq., M.V.0. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esq. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS, Esq. ALBAN HEAD, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 
ROBERT ROSS, Esgq., 15 V: Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
The only Rule of the Club is that intending members must join for at 
least two years. Anyone can become a member on payment of two 
guineas. 











CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
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& AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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